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° ’ public opinion in the British metropolis revolts 

ay 0 OG eX gS reves e ehly at compliance with the request, and the British 
; government not only rejects it, but is able to 

621-547 West Thirteenth St., 518-524 West Fourteenth St., suy that it does so in pursuance of the urgent 
we cha ciil advice of the Calcutta authorities. Lord Far- 

rer, who signed, as we have said, the report of 
the Gold and Silver Commission, is now one 
of the most zealous opponents of any concessions 
whatever on the part of Great Britain to the 
friends of international bimetallism. | Lord 
Farrer, however, takes a less correct view of 
Ir is a tale of woe that is recounted in the the results that would have followed assent to 
November number of the London National the Wolcott proposals than does Sir Robert 
Senkaed ‘tan cxman of the Witch Maedtalleda Giffen. Lord Farrer expresses the opinion that 
haces Angee ed ’ “* the bimetallic arrangement favored by France 
There are no less than five doleful articles on and the United States would, if accepted by 
the subject, and the larger part of the leading Great Britain and ultimately acquiesced in by 
contribution ‘‘Episodes cf the Month,’’ is de- Germany, have “‘raised silver in all the markets 
voted to the same painful theme. of the world to more than twice its present gold 

The editor of the magazine is fairly bewil- Value.” Sir Robert Giffen, on the other hand, 
dered by the unlooked-for hostility of the India bas the utmost contempt for the view that silver 

7 : : would be raised to more than twice its present 
government, which some years ago besought gold value by the adoption of a 15} to 1 ratio. 
the British Prime Minister to take measures to [yp his judgment the “‘position of silver is hope- 
bring about a return to the double standard oa less, as all experts in prices, who are not bime- 
the part of most of the commercial nations. tallic agitators, have long recognized.’? In 
One must recall not only this fact, but the fact, the very honesty of many persons who 
memorable incident which occurred in the hold Lord Farrer’s opinion, is viewed with sus- 
House of Commons on March 17, 1896, in se by Sir R. Giffen, It - obvious, he 

: beset : ?., says, ‘‘that many of the Silverites who say 

order to appreciate the rev olution which British {pat silver ought to go up on bimetallism being 
public opinion has undergone with reference to restored are like other speculators in an article 
bimetallism. On the day named Mr. H. White- which has been hopelessly going down. They 
ley, a Conservative member, moved: “That unite in saying it ought to go up, because they 
this House is of opinion that the instability of have some of it to sell.’’ 
the relative value of gold and silver since the 
action of the Latin Union in 1873 has proved A WORD MORE ABOUT THE RECENT 
injurious to the best interests of this country, ELECTION® 
and urges upon the government the advisability Wry one ’ 
of doing all in their power to secure by inter- ont-- , donee 
national agreement a stable monetary ne> ~ _vauions of our esti- 
exchange between gold and silver ”’ -cuuered necessary by fuller 
olution was unanimouslv ~ ,are not of a serious character. It is 
known as a full-d~ certain that the Bryanites have carried Ne- 
which Sir *” .aucellor braska and regained control of Kentucky, not- 
of th -ue policy of the withstanding the fact that the so-called Gold 
-vucy was announced in Democracy threw almost three times as many 
_ wrms: ‘‘We cannot alter the votes as it did last year in that Commonwealth. 

.wward of the United Kingdom, but with The declaration made by Mr. Henry Watterson, 

wat reservation we are prepared in the words the well known and influential editor of the 
of the resolution, ‘to do all in our power to se- Louisville Courier-Journal, that, notwith- 
cure by international agreement a stable mone- standing his objections to the Chicago plat- 
tary par of exchange between gold and silver.’ form, he shall not again oppose the candidates 
If it be possible,’ Sir Michael continued, “‘for of the regular Democracy in his State, 1s re- 
other nations to be joined together in a bime- garded as the admission of an expert that Ken- 
tallic league, or in an agreement on this matter tucky will be found in the Democratic column 
which shall seem good to themselves, I have in 1900. About Maryland there is more doubt, 
little doubt but that the India government for, in that State, the Republicans have carried 
would be prepared to agree with usin reopening Baltimore, and secured a majority of the Legis- 
the India mints to the free coinage of silver, lature on joint ballot, in spite of the consider- 
and that we might endeavor by other minor able gains made by the Democrats in the rural 
means to promote the increase of silver in coin- districts. This means, of course, that Senator 
age to aid in an international agreement on this Gorman will be succeeded by a Republican in 
great question.”” What was meant by ‘“‘other the Federal Senate, and that, for some years 
minor means’? These words were generally to come, the Democracy of Maryland will have 
understood at the time to comprise the sugges- no representative in the Upper House of Con- 
tions made by Lord Farrer, Lord Herschell, gress. In New Jersey, the Democrats failed to 
and Sir John Lubbock in 1888. These eminent tie the Assembly, as it was reported that they 
gold monometallists, as members of the Gold would do. They have, indeed, more than 
and Silver Commission, signed in the year doubled their representation in the lower branch 
named the following recommendation to the of the State Legislature, but the Republicans, 
British Ministry: ‘‘It is worthy of consideration nevertheless, command a majority in both 
whether foreign governments might not be ap- houses. New Jersey, however, like Connec: 
proached with a view to ascertain whether they ticut, is certain to be greatly influenced by the 
would open their mints to a greater extent than triumph of the Democracy in the Empire Com- 
at present to the coinage of silver for a given monwealth, and the friends of sound money, 
term of years on an undertaking from India therefore, have a hard fight before them in 
that she would not close her mints during the both of those States three years hence. Whether 
same period. In order to assist such an arrange- the Republicans could have carried the enlarged 
ment, we think that part of the bullion in the City of New York this year, had there been a 
issue department of the bank of England might fusion between the supporters of General Tracy 
be held in silver as permitted by the Bank Act and those of Mr. Low, is a question about which 
in 1844.’’ At the same time, the same gold experts differ. The contest, in any event, 
monometallists made the following declarations: would have been a tolerably close one, but it is 
‘*We think that the-best suggestion in relief of doubtful whether all the votes cast for Low and 
the tension of the existing situation is to be Tracy could have been concentrated on a single 
found in the issue of small notes based on silver. Republican candidate. A curious feature of 
These might become substitutes for the half the municipal election was the omission to 
sovereign. Twenty shilling silver notes might vote on the part of some 70,000 registered elect- 
also be issued. We are inclined to think the ors. Did these consist, in part, of George men, 
mint or bank might safely be required to issue who lost interest in the struggle after the death 
such notes to some fixed amount in exchange of their leader? Even if the whole 70,000 of 
for silver bullion taken at the average market abstainers had voted for Low, the latter would 
price.”’ still have been beaten by Van Wyck. 

Such was the situation only a year ago. Now, The fact that the great State of New York, 
however, when the United States and France after giving a tremendous majority for Mr. 
urge the British government to reopen the In- McKinley a year ago, should have chosen, by 
dia mints and to take such minor measures for a plurality of nearly 60,000, the Democratic 
the rehabilitation of silver as are above defined, candidate for the post of Chief Judge of the 
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Court of Appeals, is accepted in many quarters 
as conclusive proof that the nominee of the next 
Democratic National Convention will secure 
the electoral vote of the Empire Commonwealth. 
If, it is said, Judge Parker could be successful 
at a time when almost all the patronage of the 
State and City was in the hands of the Repub- 
licans, how can the Democracy be defeated in 
1900, when the enormous influence belonging 
to the new municipality will be at its disposal? 
It is, however, to be noted that the Democratic 
municipal convention, which nominated Judge 
Van Wyck, notwithstanding the pressure 
brought to bear upon it by men who eventually 
took part in the George movement, declined to 
indorse either Mr. Bryan or the Chicago plat- 
form. Another fact should not be overlooked, 
that Mayor Harrison of Chicago, by coming to 
the rescue of Van Wyck against Henry George, 
appears to have given a pledge of co-operation 
with Tammany Hall in the next Democratic 
National Convention. The question then arises, 
Can the great States of New York and Illinois 
secure, during the next few years, sufficient 
support in the South and Middle West to con- 
trol the selection of the next Democratic candi- 
date for the Presidency? If they can, it seems 
tolerably certain that Mr. Bryan will not be 
again nominated, and that the Chicago plat- 
form will be materially modified. 1n such an 
event, the Democracy will probably carry the 
great States of New York and Illinois, and 
their candidate would have a bright prospect 
of election. It is, however, much too early to 
forecast with any degree of confidence the effect 
of the New York election on Mr. Brvan’s for 

unes. We shonld «44 47° 


- w satialt Majority 
L. wic wegisiature on joint ballot, and that in 
the latter Commonwealth also the Republicans 
will be slightly preponderant in the Assembly, 
while they will of course retain their large ma- 
jority in the State Senate. Whether Mr. Hanna 
can prevail upon all the Republican members 
of the Ohio Legislature to send him to the 
United States Senate is another question, about 
which there seems to be some doubt. 


TENNYSON’S POLITICS. 

INNUMERABLE as have been the comments 
on the biography of Tennyson, which has re- 
cently been published: in two capacious vol- 
umes, no one has drawn attention to the light 
thrown by this memoir upon Tennyson’s atti- 
tude toward the political movements of his 
time. Born six years before the battle of Wa- 
terloo, he lived to be eighty-three years old, and, 
consequently, witnessed all the revolutions of 
the century on the Continent of Europe, as well 
as the passage of three Reform acts in Great 
Britain, the liberation of the Russian serfs, the 
abolition of the“slave trade, the emancipation 
of negro slaves on the American mainland and 
in the West Indies, the deliverance of a large 
fraction of the Christian subjects of the Sultan, 
and the re-establishment of Christian ascend- 
ency along the greater part of the southern 
shore of the Mediterranean. He had beheld 
the successful assertion of independence by all 
the Spanish-American colonies except the isl- 
ands of Cuba and Porto Rico, and he had seen 
the unification of Italy and Germany accom- 
plished. The impressions made on Alfred 
Tennyson by these pregnant political phenom- 
ena constitute an interesting subject of inquiry, 
and all needful information thereupon may be 
found in the biography for which we are in- 
debted to his son. 

Tennyson was twenty-three years old when 
the first Reform act went into operation, and 
he had already given proof of sympathy with 
the ardent enthusiasm for Liberalism at home 
and abroad, which characterized the majority 
of his coevals at the University of Cambridge. 
While he was yet an undergraduate, namely, in 
1830, Alfred Tennyson started off with Arthur 
Hallam for the Pyrenees to convey money to 
the insurgent allies of Torrijos, who had raised 
the standard of revolt against the Inquisition 
and the tyranny of Ferdinand, King of Spain. 
The two young men held a secret meeting with 
the heads of the conspiracy on the Spanish side 
of the Pyrenees, and were not heard of by 
their friends for some weeks. Tennyson was 
also a zealous advocate of Italian freedom. To 
him the great event of 1864 was his reception 
of a visit from Garibaldi at his place, Farring- 
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ford. Of this visit, the poet subsequently wrote: 
“T expected to see a hero, and I was not disap- 

inted. One cannot exactly say of him what 
Chaucer says of the ideal knight, ‘As meke he 
was of port as is a maid’; he is more majestic 
than meek, and his manners have a certain di- 
vine simplicity in them, such as I have never 
witnes in a native of these islands, among 
men, at least; and they are gentler than those 
of most young maidens whom I know.”’ 

With regard to the trend of English politics, 
he became, as time went on, we will not say a 
Conservative, in the narrow meaning of the 
word, but rather a moderate Liberal. In the 
course of a conversation with Prof. Jebb to- 
ward the end of his life, he remarked that he 
did not the least mind if England, when the 
people should be less ignorant, and_more expe- 
rienced in self-government, should become a 
democracy. On the other hand, he thought 
that violent, selfish, unreasoning democracy 
would bring’ an expensive bureaucracy and 
the iron rule of a Cromwell. He wished dema- 
gogues to remember that the hero of the morn- 
ing is too often the traitor of the afternoon. It 
was on the anniversary of Waterloo that an 
English mob smashed the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s windows. He was fond of quoting Goethe’s 
aphorism, ‘‘The worst thing in the world is ig- 
norance in motion.’? The world, Tennyson 
maintained, would grow into the wickedest of 
worlds, should all the babble and gabble one 
hears ever succeed in convincing the people 
that the obligation of contract is mere tyranny, 
and that law is nothing but ‘coercion. Tenny- 
son credited the English people with an inborn 
respect for law, and was willing to put trust in 
their reason, whenever they should have time 
to reason. He believed in what he termed ‘‘our 
crowned republic’s crowning common sense.”’ 
He acknowledged that there is a greater feel- 
ing of the unity of society than there had been 
in his young days. He himself looked with 
sympathy on the co-operative movements of 
the century from the Rochdale pioneers on- 
ward. Yet he held that the paramount aim 
should be not to merge the individual in the 
community, but, while strengthening the social 
life of the commonwealth, to foster individual- 
ity. Speaking of the passion for change evinced 
by the ultra-Radicals, he opined that stagna- 
tion is more dangerous than revolution. He 
pointed out that sudden change means a house 
on sand. ‘Action and reaction is the miserable 
see-saw of our child-world. If these extreme 
men should have their way, the end of the cent- 
ury would be plunged in blood, a universal 
French Revolution.’? He would have his coun- 
trymen bear in mind that, even in a republic, 
there must be a guiding hand. Men of educa- 
tion, experience, weight and wisdom must con- 
tinue to come forward. They who will not be 
ruled by the rudder will, in the end, be ruled 
by the rock. 

When the question of giving Home Rule to 
Ireland arose, Tennyson, although he had been, 
for many years, a warm friend of Gladstone, 
sided with those dissident Liberals who refused 
to follow the veteran chief of the Liberal party. 
When speaking of Ireland and England, he 
was wont to contend that the Celtic race does 
not easily amalgamate with other races, as do 
those of Scandinavian origin. The Saxon, the 
Dane and the Norman, for instance, have fused 
perfectly in England. The Teuton, he thought, 
has no poetry in his nature, but the Celt has, 
and it is this which makes the Celt much more 
dangerous in politics, for he yields more to his 
imagination than to his common sense. Tenny- 
son’s belief was that, if Ireland were allowed to 
separate from Great Britain, the former island, 
owing to its factions, would soon fall a prey to 
some foreign power. His view, which, of course, 
is not shared by the Irish Nationalists, was that 
Treland ‘‘has absolute freedom now, and a more 
than full share in the government of one of the 
mightiest empires in the world.”? Of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s first Home Rule scheme for Ireland, 
Tennyson said at the time (1886): ‘‘Gladstone 
and the Radicals know that it is infinitely easy 
to destroy the constitution of a State, but do 
not realize that it is infinitely hard to recon- 
struct it’’; he sent Mr. Gladstone some lines 
from Pindar exceedingly to the point. 

It is evident from the letters written by 
Queen Victoria.to Tennyson, letters which the 
author of this memoir has received permission 
to publish, that the poet did not hesitate to 
express to Her Majesty his opposition to Home 
Rule, and that she, on her part, did not scruple 
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to confess her concurrence in his opinion. 
Thus, in a letter dated July 20, 1885, Tennyson 
tells the Queen that ‘“‘Mr. Gladstone differs in 
many of his political views from myself.’”’ In 
April, 1886, he writes: ‘“‘Since Your Majesty 
touches upon the disastrous policy of the day, 
I may say that I wish I may be in my own 
eat beyond sight and hearing, when an 

nglish army fires upon the Loyalists of Ul- 
ster.”’ The Queen’s letter, to which this is re- 
sponsive, is not printed, but it must have con- 
tained an unfavorable reference to the political 
programme of her Prime Minister, which, as 
a constitutional sovereign, she had no right to 
make. Had the Queen’s own words been 
printed, the attention of the House of Com- 
mons would probably have been directed to 
the incident. 

Tennyson was never what is known as a 
Little Englander, even at the time when emi- 
nent representatives of both political parties 
showed a disposition to get rid of Canada. 
Lord Dufferin wrote from Ottawa in February 
1873 to thank him on behalf of the people whose 
government the writer was then administering, 
for the spirited denunciation with which the 
poet had branded those who were seeking to 
dissolve the Empire, and to disgust the inhabi- 
tants of the Dominion. The reference, of 
course, was to the words about the ‘‘True 
North” in the epilogue to the ‘‘Idylls.”’? Lord 
Dufferin went on to say that Tennyson’s words 
had struck responsive fire from every Canadian 
heart, had been published in every newspaper 
of the Dominion, and had been effectual to heal 
the wounds occasioned by the language of the 
London Times, which had recently intimated 
that the sooner England could rid herself of 
Canada, the better. 

It is well known that Tennyson, after twice 
refusing a baronetcy, accepted, in 1883, a peer- 
age offered by the Queen at Mr. Gladstone’s 
suggestion. It was hard to reconcile the ac- 
ceptance of a peerage with the political views 
which had been entertained by Tennyson in 
his youth. Undoubtedly he acted mainly with 
a regard to his son’s interests. ‘‘Why should 
I be selfish,’’ he said, ‘‘and not suffer an honor 
to be done to literature in my name?” ‘‘For 
myself I felt,’? he added, ‘‘especially in the 
dark days that may be coming on, that a peer- 
age might possibly be more of a disadvantage 
than an advantage to my children.’’ Never- 
theless, the balance seems upon reflection to 
have inclined the other way. He expressed 
gratitude to the Queen for her desire that he 
should belong to what he regarded as ‘‘the 
greatest Upper Chamber in the world.”’ This 
remark must have been repeated, for, presently, 
it was currently asserted that Tennyson ap- 
proved of the English Constitution for all coun- 
tries. On the contrary, his son has often heard 
him say: ‘‘This English Constitution would 
never do for every sort and condition of coun- 
try. The fault of the Englishman is that he 
thinks that he and his ways are always right 
everywhere.’’ He was of opinion that the he- 
reditary principle in the House of Lords might 
be further qualified by life-peerages, to be given 
more especially to the most remarkable repre- 
sentatives of art, science and literature, and to 
the heads of the great professions and indus- 
tries. The House of Lords, even as it is, he 
considered foremost in debating power, a stable, 
wise and moderating influence in these change- 
ful, democratic days. He would ask, indeed, 
seeing that the referendum does not exist in 
England, what safeguard is there against the 
destruction of the Constitution and the disrup- 
tion of the Empire, except a chamber like the 
House of Lords? When he took his seat in 
March, 1884, he selected the cross benches, for, 
as he told Mr. Gladstone, he could not pledge 
himself to party, which, he considered, was 
made ‘‘too much of a god in these days.’’ He 
felt that he must be free to vote for that which 
seemed to him best for the Empire. He voted 
for the third extension of the franchise in July, 
1884, not that he deemed the time altogether 
ripe for such a measure—on the contrary. But 
the promises of statesmen and agitators had so 
deeply stirred the popular mind that delay, he 
thought, was no longer safe. He was inclined 
to view the measure as, perhaps, the first step on 
the road to the new social condition that, it was 
his conviction, is surely coming on the world. 
He pointed out that, while, on the Continent, 
evolution has often come through revolution, in 
England, common sense has carried the day 
without great upheavals, 
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THE newest effort in behalf of inter- 
A NEW national arbitration comes from ap un- 
PEACE expected source—from the working- 
PaRTY. men of Great Britain. The editor of 
the ‘Arbitrator,’’ an English periodi- 
cal, has come over here with an international arbitra- 
tion petition bearing seven thousand signatures, each 
signer being an officer of a trades union, and the entire 
number representing almost three million organized 
workingmen. Such a demonstration gives the lie to 
the many statesmen and other politicians who insist 
that workingmen do not and will not think and that 
their unions are ruled by their worst men. England is 
near enough to France and Germany to have learned 
how wars affect the working classes—how industries 
stagnate, employers fail, work becomes irregular, the 
cost of living increases, workingmen become desperate, 
enter the army and impoverish their families by being 
killed or trying to live on soldiers’ pay. American 
workingmen should take the hint, aside from its bear- 
ing on arbitration, and oppose all war talk or war spirit 
as earnestly as if it were a proposed reduction of wages. 
There is no money in war except for speculators and 
thieves. 
What would be the effect of an actual 
SCARES war, even with bankrupt Spain, upon 
v8. American business may be partly im- 


STocKs. agined by the recent flurry in the New 
York stock market. It is easy to say 
that stock speculators are principally gamblers, and 


that all gamblers are cowards; but the fact remains 
that the aggregate market valuation of less than 
twenty-five stocks, each having thousands of legiti- 
mate, non-speculating owners, was reduced more than 
twenty-five million dollars in a single day, and that 
much of this decline was caused by the report (untrue) 
that our Minister to Spain had been recalled and by the 
New York Chamberof Commerce’s formal resolution that 
the artillery branch of our army ought to be increased 
at once. The blame may be more widely distributed ; 
for had Congress strengthened the artillery force a year 
or two ago, when urged to do so, the Chamber of Com- 
merce would not have been forced to fear the results of 
neglect. Nevertheless, the facts and figures are as 
above stated. If so much disarrangement of business 
can come of causes apparently so small, what might we 
not expect were the smallest Spanish gunboat to throw 
a single shot upon American soil? 


Indications that the Klondyke region 
is a mere side-show to the auriferous 
treasures of Alaska continue to mul ti- 

- Two men who came down to 
Seattle from Alaska not long ago told 
of a district, within thirty days of tide-water, that was 
so rich that they took out more than thirty thousand 
dollars’ worth of gold in sixty days. They brought the 
gold with them to prove their story, and that it was not 
Klondyke gold was proved by the cust assaying two 
dollars more to the ounce than gold from the Canadian 
side. Not to be outdone by Alaska, the State of Wyo- 
ming comes to the front with nearly twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars in gold from a seven-ton bowlder found ona 
hillside where there are many more of the same general 
appearance. It is evident that when spring opens our 
American miners will have plenty of golden opportuni- 
ties without paying tribute to Canada in the Klondyke. 


At the convention of the Woman Suf- 
Woman's way frage Association of this State, held a 
AT THE few days ago, the statement was made 
POLLS. that ‘it is a fact that ignorant and de- 
based women are not near so apt to 
vote as more intelligent and refined women. This is 
most marked in States enjoying the fullest suffrage.” 
If women can prove this to the satisfaction of men 
their chances of getting the voting franchise every- 
where will improve. The proof should be offered just 
after an election, for the beaten party, no matter which 
it may be, generally explains its loss by saying that the 
better element did not go to the polls, while all the 
ignorant and venal voters did. If the better class of 
women are surest to vote wherever they have the right, 
of course the better class of men will follow them, and 
the nation will be saved at every election, and man’s 
extremity will become woman’s opportunity, after 
which everything will be as it should be—unless 
women ‘“‘miss their guess.”’ 
The latest report of the Comptroller of 
WHERE THE the Currency shows that between July 
MONEY 3 and October 5 the resources of the 
Was, national banks increased by nearly one 
hundred and forty million dollars. As 
the receipts of money from abroad accounts for but a 
small proportion of this, it would appear that there was 
much private hoarding of money during the hard times 
years and that the habit was hard to break. This being 
the case, the national banks should renew and press to 
completion their oft-suggested general system of insur- 
ance of depositors against loss. Tightening of money 
by the banks themselves in hard times is bad enough, 
although the people know that returning confidence 
will quickly overcome it, but private hoarding has 
been the financial ruin of many nations. The national 
banks can afford to end all excuses for it in the United 
States, and they ought to perfect a system before any 
new stringency can come upon us. 
After some outrageous disorders had 
OvuT OF SIGHT, occurred at an insane asylum and a 
OvuT OF soldiers’ home in Illinois it was quite 
MIND. proper and spirited for the Governor of 
the State to call the attention of trus- 
tees and superintendents of charitable institutions to 
the laws defining official responsibilities. There must 
(Continued on page 6.) 
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1, Leaving Havre on her Trial Trip. 
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be a large screw loose, however, in the official machin- 
ery of any State in which boors and brutes can obtain 
and hold places as keepers of the insane and other de- 
serving objects of charity. Illinois is not the only 
offender in this respect; wherever politicians are 
allowed to distribute offices the meanest applicants 
will endeavor to get as far ‘as possible from public 
view, so they select places that have high walls and 
guarded doors. Only a few years ago many asylums 
in the great State of New York were found to abound 
in barbarisms and brutalities. Such evils are remedied 
only by the press and public opinion; all the laws of all 
the States are powerless so long as the appointments to 
charitable institutions are made by politicians. 


To the many new means of making war 
FIGHTING easy and successful—to the side having 
BY the best men and arms—has been added 
TELEPHONE. anew field telegraph and telephone out- 
fit. General Greely, chief signal officer 
of our army, reports that an outfit weighing only six- 
teen pounds, and therefore easily carried by an opera- 
tor on foot, has been tested and found effective at a 
distance of six hundred miles. Many battles have been 
lost through inability to communicate rapidly between 
different portions of a line; with easy telephone field 
service, however, a general at Washington could con- 
duct operations along our entire coast line, ‘‘halloo’’ 
his subordinates, deliver his orders viva voce, get the 
inevitable objections at once, and dispose of them as 
quickly. In such conditions there would be no lost 
orders or dispatches to set generals by the ears after a 
battle and disturb the peace of the reading public for a 
generation or two later. 
Not only as a preventive of lynching 
SwIFT- but also as a precedent for criminal 
FCOTED cases in general the recent course of a 
JusTICE. West Virginia judge is to be com- 
mended. This magistrate himself went 
to the jail where a man accused of murder was threat- 
ened by lynchers; he quieted the mob by promising a 
speedy trial, and he kept his word. A special grand 
jury indicted the murderer, who had a fair trial, was 
convicted and condemned, all within three days of the 
date of arrest, so no witnesses had time to get away, 
forget anything, or have memories muddled by much 
talk. The usual delays of the Jaw and tricks of law- 
yers in criminal cases constitute a disgrace second only 
to lynching. It would be too much to expect that 
judges everywhere should of their own free will follow 
the West Virginia precedent, for judges are methodical 
creatures besides being generally overworked; but it is 
the duty as well as the privilege of public-spirited citi- 
zens to force such reforms to judicial attention. Public 
spirit that is not equal to duties so evident and serious 
is very poor stuff. 
South Carolina has joined the several 
IMPROVE other States that are working for a 
THE general bettering of roads. In South 
RoaDs. Carolina hundreds: of thousands of 
acres of as fertile land as there is in 
the world are for sale, and the condition of the roads 
is the principal hinderance of purchasers. The South, 
rather than the West, now contains the most tempting 
natural inducements to agriculturists, but most would- 
be purchasers of Southern land must come from the 
Northern States, where there are no long stretches of 
mud-holes such as masquerade as roads in many parts of 
the South. 
To any American who likes to see his 
CANADA'S neighbors prosper the tone of the Cana- 
Happy dian people and their newspapers ought 
CHANGE. to be very cheering. Big crops and 
high prices for them would have been 
enough in themselves to raise the Dominion’s spirits— 
we ourselves know what dollar wheat has done on this 
side of the St. Lawrence. But Canada has also, in a 
single year, learned that she is owner of the largest 
placer gold region in sight—gold of which it is officially 
announced she will retain a large share. Besides, while 
the crop was maturing and the Klondyke boom was pre- 
paring to launch itself, the ablest Premier that Canada 
has possessed was talking in England so effectively that 
Canada now finds herself practically as free as the 
United States. yet under no obligations to the mother 
country, for England has been and will be willing to 
grant anything and everything that may be asked 
rather than risk losing any of Canada’s trade. One 
gratifying result of these improved conditions is a 
marked falling-off of newspaper abuse of the United 
States—Canada’s only neighbor. Sufferers from poor 
markets, high taxes and scarcity of money always 
blame any one but themselves, but a little prosperity 
works a wonderful change of sentiment, in communi- 
ties as well as individuals. 
The measure of Canada’s independence 
ACTING will be best understood by Americans 
LIKE A through Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s visit to 
NATION. Washington, by invitation of our gov- 
ernment, to discuss the relations of 
the two countries. In past years Canadians have com- 
plained that their interests have been sacrificed to 
Britain’s own when the two were in conflict. The 
mother country made all treaties and other agree- 
ments; the colony was obliged to accept them. Now 
Canada’s Premier comes to us practically as the repre- 
sentative of a nation—not of acolony. Of course, no 
agreement will be complete until approved by the 
Crown’s representative at the Dominion’s capital, but 
it has long been understood that the Governor-General 
is in no circumstances to oppose the will of the Cana- 
dian people as expressed by their Parliament. 


The most enraging occurrence in prac- 


BaD tical politics in a long time is the move- 
FOR ment to put ‘‘primary’’ meetings under 
BOssEs. control of the law. So long as men re- 


J tain the natural tendency to combine in 
clans or parties and remain loyal to an ‘‘organization,”’ 
whatever it may be, the work of practical politicians is 
fairly easy ; it is to pack primaries at which nomina- 
tions ase to be made or at which are to be selected the 
delegates to conventions that are to make nominations. 
Any man who has attended many primaries knows 
that these bodies are as easy to construct and to handle 
as droves of cattle; any drove may have some refrac- 
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tory cattle, but if the owner knows his busincss these 
seldom cause a stampede. If, however, no rightful 
member may be barred out nor any rank outsider ad 
mitted, as must result from control of primaries by the 
law, and if debate of the qualifications of possible 
nominees be allowed, the boss business will soon be in 
a bad way. Abilities being equal, any man at a prim- 
ary regulated by law will i as good as a boss; this 
may be ‘‘government of the people, for the people, by 
the people,”’ but it bears no -possible resemblance to 
what is called ‘practical politics.” 


An injunction iy 05 any more busi- 
A ness being done by the last remaining 
WANING ‘“‘assessment”’ life insurance company 
Hope. in Massachusetts emphasizes the gen- 
eral failure of a form of insurance 
which a few years ago was extremely popular. It could 
not be called a swindle, for many able and honest Massa- 
chusetts men took practical interest in it and declared 
their faith in it; and Massachusetts men are supposed 
to know the ins and outs of profit and loss as well as 
the wisest anywhere. The mass of the people took to 
it gladly ; as all had heard of the enormous surplus held 
by the old-line companies, they were quite ready to be- 
lieve that life insurance could be far cheaper, yet re- 
main entirely safe. Yet such of the assured as did not 
die are ‘‘out’’? many millions of dollars for which they 
have nothing to show, and there were many thousands 
of sad disappointments when the families of deceased 
members called for the sum due them according to the 
policies. It was a cruel lesson, yet one worth learning, 
that life insurance that is not absolutely safe is dear at 
any price, and that the huge surplus of an old-line com- 
ny should be cause for satisfaction and confidence 
instead of suspicion and abuse. 


It is to be hoped that the suggestion of 


ADVERTISE the promoter of the Tennessee Exposi- 
_ THE tion, that some of the buildings and’ 
STATE. material shall remain as a permanent 


exhibition of the State’s resources, 
may be acted upon favorably, and that certain other 
States may profit by the example that Tennessee will 
set. The undeveloped resources of many of our States 
are the marvel of men who study such matters, but 
millions of capital that might be invested in them are 
diverted by the cost of looking them up. Were there 
in any State a place of exhibition and record for the 
various woods, metals, minerals, grains, fiber-plants, 
fruits, and even soils of a State, capital out of employ 
would seek the place, to the early benefit of many ex- 
hibitors and the general good of the commonwealth. 
Almost any product but natural gas is susceptible of 
exhibition in the manner suggested, yet thousands of 
business men know that the special development of the 
— deposits of metals, minerals and oils, and of the 
nest grain and fruit districts, has come about by acci- 
dent and long after the value of the properties had be- 
come well known to a few people. Exhibition is adver- 
tisement, and the advertising of whatever is meritorious 
always pays. 
Canada has ‘‘struck it rich’’ in some- 
CANADA’S thing far better than gold, for there is 
NEW more of it, in value, it is easier to get, 
FORTUNE. and it can be exchanged for gold. It 
is a great quantity of petroleum of 
high grade and near tide water, so that 1t can be ex- 
ported in any desired quantity. The United States 
need not be jealous, for our home supply, which is 
sufficient to the home demand, is largely controlled by 
the Standard Oil Company, which, according to public 
opinion, has already earned and saved enough money 
to keep its stockholders from starving. Still, unless 
there is much spare money and business ability in 
Canada, no one would be surprised to learn pretty soon 
that the Standard people are to have sole control of 
Canada’s new oil wells. 
Although the horse has some invalu- 
BICYCLE able qualities that can never be im- 
vs. parted to the bicycle, the latter must 
HORSE. supplant the horse as a message-bearer 
in time of war. Lieutenant Wise, of 
the army, made the trip from New York to Washing- 
ton—two hundred and twenty-five miles—in twenty- 
seven and one-half consecutive hours, making the 
‘‘record”’ at the same time, although the weather was 
foggy and rainy, some of the roads were slippery and 
most of them muddy. To make the trip on horseback 
in the same time would have required at least twenty 
relays of horses and two or more riders. On the &th 
inst., before wonder at Lieutenant Wise’s run had sub- 
sided, C. De Leon of Jersey City cut down the time by 
more than seven hours, making a record of twenty 
hours and five minutes, or eleven miles an hour. The 
comparative expense of the motive power, assuming 
the bicycle to be of the highest quality and the horses 
for such a trip to be of the customary cavalry valua- 
tion, would be about as one to thirty. 


The most important discovery of the 
IMPORTANT year is announced by our consul at 
IF Crefeld, Germany; it is of a new illu- 
TRUE. minating gas which is about twelve 
times as cheap, in proportion to light- 
ing power, as the electric arc light. At this rate it is 
far cheaper than any illuminating oil, and should make 
roper street and house lighting possible everywhere. 
t would seem, also, cheap enough to do away with gas 
company economies that result almost everywhere in 
bad lights, bad odors, and general complaint. 


It is not generally known that. the 
OuR NEW largest piece of artillery in the world 
Peacemaker. 3° 20¥ being constructed in the United 
* §tates. Its caliber is sixteen inches, 

which is only half that of an old can- 

non made in India centuries ago; but the Indian piece 
would be of no effect against a modern four-inch gun. 
The American monster is to throw a twenty-three- 
hundred-pound shot sixteen miles, and burn half a ton 
of powder in doing so; the striking effect of the shot 
is estimated to equal that of a two-thousand-ton ram 
steaming at full speed. At the distance from which it 
can fire effectively it cannot be seen from the masthead 
of a modern vessel, nor could a vessel sixteen miles 
away be seen by the gunners; but as the piece is to be 
mounted in a portion of New York Harbor that is within 
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easy signaling distance of the habor’s tallest lighthouse, 
arrangements can be made for astonishing any unwel- 
come would-be visitor with something akin to a clap of 
thunder from a clear sky. The effect upon window- 
ay and ear-drums ashore has not yet been computed, 

ut a few practice-shots will satisfy curiosity on this 
subject. The cost will be about one hundred and 
twenty thousand dollars. Peace comes high, but we 
must have it. 


The shooting of human beings by hunt- 
PLAYING ers continues actively; a dozen cas- 
WITH ualties, most of them fatal, are already 
FIRE. ‘reported from Maine, although some 
counties are yet to be heard from. 
Last week in Connecticut one farmer shot another, sup- 
posing him to a coon, and thereby saved himself 
from being shot by the victim, who had ‘“‘drawn a 
bead”’ on the other’s cap, supposing it to be a squirrel, 
As the handling of loaded tirearms is unnecessary ex- 
cept in war, self-defense and business, there should ‘be 
in every State a penalty for accidental shooting, and the 
tixed passion for killing something, that sends to the 
woods every man and boy who can oe borrow or 
arre 


steal a gun of any kind, should be b as a plea in 
defense. 

The American locomotive continues to 

WHY NOT hold its own in foreign lands, although 

SHIPS, there are foreign builders with large 


TOO? experience, capital and _ enterprise. 
Within the present month a single 
American firm has received foreign orders for fifty-six 
locomotives; ten of these are for Canada, despite the 
Dominion’s close touch with England, twenty-two are 
for Finland, which England regards as at her very door, 
and the remainder are for Brazil—a country overrun 
by agents of French and German manufacturers. 
Some day an American shipbuilder may take the hint 
and send agents in search of foreign orders; then we 
will learn that iron steamships can be built here at 
English, French or German prices, we will acquire an 
enormous new export industry, and a venerable Ameri- 
can humbug will go by the board. 


Human nature in Georgia may differ 
BRUISERS from the Northern article; otherwise 
AND the great majority of the Georgia 
BaBES. House of Representatives against foot- 
ball playing and the defeat of the bill 
to protect child labor contrast strangely. No man plays 
football except of his own free will, nor is he ‘‘slugged”’ 
or otherwise injured except in the open and before spec- 
tators among whom he has many friends to see to it that 
there shall be fair play. Working children, on the con- 
trary, like all the weaker classes, are wronged and will 
continue to be wronged in many ways, through care- 
lessness or intention, except where the law interferes, 
and inspectors and informers are numerous and active. 
If Georgia is superior to human nature in general in 
this respect, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children will be glad to make the fact public and 
endeavor to coax some Georgia employers of child labor 
to come North and set a needed example. 


Boston’s Public Library readers are in 

A CURRENT rare luck. A Yankee with as much 

HISTORY wisdom as public spirit has established 

LIBRARY. a fund of tifty thousand dollars, the in- 

come of which is to be expended for 

the leading daily newspapers of the world, for public 

use and reference. Newspapers have their faults, but 

they are the only up-to-date histories of current events, 

and a library that is supplied with the best of them will 
satisfy a demand that has never yet been met. 


The year ending with September was 
As BaD AS marked by the sinallest amount of rail- 
COULD BE road-making that the United States 
EXPECTED. have known since the Civil War ended, 
although the need for new roads never 
had been greater. Worse still, thirty-four roads, aggre- 
gating more than five thousand miles, passed into the 
hands of the courts, and fifty-eight others, that already 
were in charge of receivers, were sold under foreclos- 
ure proceedings; even ‘‘reorganization,’’ the customary 
relief of distressed railway companies, could not save 
them. Grangers and other theorists on railroading 
should think hard over these facts and figures before 
they ‘‘take a new whack at corporations.” 


Fastidious persons who refrain from 
THE RIGHT’ going to church because some sinners 
PLACE go there will probably be strengthened 
FOR SINNERS. in their resolve by the report of a dis- 
turbance in a West Virginia house of 
worship last week. A gang of desperadoes for whom 
a deputy marshal’s posse was in search was found in a 
church. When the posse demanded their surrender the 
rogues opened fire with their rifles, which they had 
taken into the sacred edifice with them. Other wor- 
shipers—who also were armed—began shooting in de- 
fense of the gang, and the fight is said to have lasted 
two hours, which indicates very bad shooting, unless 
all the firing was done from behind or beneath the 
benches. The leader of the desperadoes died in the 
arms of his sweetheart, the deputy marshal is expected 
to die, and several other persons were wounded. It 
must be admitted that congregations of this quality can- 
not be conducive to pious meditation, but if Seopeuitaes 
and other sinners are not to go to church, only the 
righteous can be called to repentance, which is what 
the Founder of Christianity distinctly said He did not 
come to do. 
A few days ago some New York min- 
Wonrra isters asked the prayers of the nation 
PRavine FoR for the government of the new city, 
* ‘Greater New York,’’ and many fer- 
vent responses are reported. This is 
as it should be; for, aside from the fact that any city 
and government needs all the prayers it can get, New 
York, like Washington, is practically a national city, 
and whatever affects it for good or bad has an influence 
upon the country at large. It is the fashion for other. 
cities to be jealous of the metropolis and to belittle it, 
but nothing can break New York’s control of the busi- 
ness and consequently the purse-strings of the entire 
country. Like the weather, New York must be en- 
dured, for it cannot be ignored. 
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BY EDGAR SALTUS. 


D’IsRAELI, author of ‘‘The Curiosities 


bese eo T of Literature,” and incidentally of 
GREATER Lord Beaconsfield, would have a splen- 
New YORE. did field here for a work on *‘The Cu- 


riosities of Life.”’ As a people we are 
not satisfied with anything short of the best. To speak 
only of New York we have bigger hotels, bigger build- 
ings, bigger newspapers and bigger fools than any city 
onearth. We have two or three restaurants which are 
unexcelled anywhere in the country. Our art galleries 
are unrivaled, so are our prisons. The most finished 
actors play for us, the loveliest voices trill for us, and, 
thanks to Major Pond, we get our fill of Scotch and 
Cockney bores. There are no magazines in Christen- 
dom with advertisements superior to our own. In ad- 
dition we have a climate which is. perfect when it is 
not vile. There are a lot of other articles that might 
be catalogued, but enough have been mentioned to 
show that in the matter of luxuries we are voluptuous 
in the extreme. In the circumstances, how singular it 
is that, while in all things else we insist on the best, in 
politics we prefer the worst. Every people has the 
government which it deserves, some one somewhere 
sagely stated, and it was cruelty to Greater New York- 
ers to say it. ‘Don’t be afraid,’ a judge admonished a 
prisoner. ‘‘You will get justice here.’’ ‘‘That’s what 
I am afraid of,’”’ the prisoner answered. And well: he 
might, and well may we. On our own heads we have 
brought it, and why aren’t we tickled to death? 


Fridtjof Nansen, Esq(uimau), declares 


THE that he will not return to the ice-floes 
FriptJor ~ 86° 14’ north. The walrus, the white 
SaGa. bear, the gaunt bergs no longer attract. 


Adventures in the Arctic Circle have 
palled upon him. I don’t wonder at it. What are the 
dangers of Greenland in comparison to the streets of 
New York? It is here of all places that a daredevil 
such as he can get his fill of hairbreadth escapes. The 
Klondyke trail is nothing to it. Existence in Paris 
during the siege was pleasant and uneventful beside 
what it is in this city. You take your life in your 
hands every time you attempt to cross Broadway. 
Lisbon after the earthquake must have been an earth 
paradise in comparison to Murray Hill. Central Park 
could not be more securely barricaded were the Com- 
missioners momentarily awaiting the united forces of 
Spain. In Madison Square you need police protection 
and stilts. In the upper reaches of Fifth Avenue only 
Andree could get about. There is cause for all things, 
and there is one for this. Against Reform reaction 
was inevitable. We wanted a wide open town, and by 
the Lord Harry we have got it. There is barely a 
thoroughfare that is not a gully, hardly a side-street 
that is not a ditch. I don’t wonder Nansén loves it. 
It is new to him. But to any one less resourceful 
Benin is safer. They may have the Ju-Ju there, but 
we have the jim-jams. 

The Rev. Madison C. Peters, a local 
PLAUDITE clergyman, has been accused, tried and 

SED CAVITE, practically convicted of plagiarism. 
CIvEs! his is very dreadful. But if I were 

he I should not mind. The crime is 

grave indeed, but where is the author who can throw 
the first stone? Where, for that matter, is the author 
who has not been similarly accused, tried, too, and con- 
victed? Where, indeed, except in the dust-bins of 
literature? Take Homer. In his case the deadly paral- 
lel is lacking. But do you suppose that has prevented 
erudites from suspecting not only that he never wrote 
the ‘‘Iliad’’ but that he never lived? Perish the thought. 
They have not only suspected, they have asserted it. 
Then take Virgil. That intolerable bore who made 
such a fuss because a few lines of his were lifted, 
cribbed right and left, from Ennius, from Noevius, 
from Lucretius, from every one and everybody. In his 
case the deadly parallel does exist. Anteriorally Herod- 
otus, father of history and father of lies, was shown 
to have appropriated whole chapters of his description 
of Egypt from Hecateus of Milet. Livy and Sallust 
were simply fg oeace Even Euripides you can’t trust. 
How much of Horace is due to Sappho we may surmise 
et never know. But all this happened a long time ago. 
Woefar up a bit, we encounter Dante, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Moliere. There are five great names, and 
each one of them has not alone been accused but con- 
victed of this terrible crime. Said Moliere, ‘I take my 
property where I find it.”” They all could-have said the 
same. And all would have been justified. A man of 
genius does not steal. He conquers. The plots and 
pages which he annexes are provinces which he adds 
to his realm. In the strict sense there is no such thing 
as originality. Wit, like life, is transmitted by infu- 
sion. The Rev. Mr. Peters need not mind. From the 
documents in the case it appears tolerably certain that 
he based a recent sermon of his on an anterior address 
by Dr. Nott. I have read them both. Of the two Dr. 
Peters’ is the better. There all the honor lies. Dr. 
Nott found a new way of being dull. Dr. Peters hit on 
an old way of being interesting. In a city like this, in 
which bores are so frequent, it seems to me that this 
gentleman, instead of being abused, should be thanked. 
The action of the Georgia Legislature 
in making football a misdemeanor is a 
matter which does not concern Georgia 
alone. It is another sample of that 
interference in individual rights of 
which already we have had enough and to spare and 
yet which is annually increasing. From Topeka you 
might expect such a measure. It is only a short time 
ago that a gentleman there desired to codify the Ten 
Commandments. But Atlanta is the home not alone 
of very many excellent traditions, it has, within recent 
years, become a thoroughly progressive place. In the 
circumstances an enactment of this kind is a tip-top 


PROHIBITION 
FOREVER! 
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demonstration of how stupid wise men can be. Why 
not prohibit baseball? The deaths that result from it 
are just as frequent. Or, to be exact, they are just as 
rare. And why not prohibit bicycling? To one who 
dies of football there are twenty who die of the bike. 
And why not prohibit swimming? Mortality on the 
— is imperceptible in comparison to that which 

rowning has caused. Why not, for that matter, pro- 
hibit everything? One death does not make a grave- 
yard, but if you pear every one which accident in- 
duces, certainly together they will. It is true that a 
lack of field sports occasions more injury than their 
tee entails. But that, of course, is a side issue. 

he great thing is to have prohibition and to turn 
the country into something like one of those German 
barracks in which you find written: *‘Here nothing 
is permitted except a few things which are rigor- 
ously enforced.”’ 


Mark Twain’s recent cablegram to the 
effect that the report concerning him 
is all a lie and that he has not paid his 
debts recalls the playfulness of Arte- 
mus Ward and the famous jest of Mr. 
Whistler. ‘‘N.B.,’’ the former used to put on his pro- 
grammes, ‘‘Mr. Ward will pay no bills of his own con- 
tracting.”’ Nor, for that matter, would Mr. Whistler. 
A few years ago the latter’s creditors had a meeting 
and.submitted a proposition. Mr. Whistler refused to 
consider it. The creditors held a second meeting and 
submitted a second proposition. The result was the 
same. ‘But, Mr. Whistler,” the spokesman expostu- 
lated, ‘‘we are merely trying to get you out of your 
difficulties.”” ‘‘My difficulties,’’ he cried in great as- 
tonishment, ‘‘my difficulties, did I understand you to 
say? Why, gentlemen, these are not my difficulties, 
they are y»urs.”” Now that is a very fine specimen of 
what the English call American humor. It would be 
lovely if there were more like it. But as a commodity 
it is getting scarce. Apart from Mark Twain, there is 
no one to whom you can turn for it now. Artemus 
Ward is forgotten. Petroleum Vesuvius Nasby be- 
longed to prehistoric times. Bill Nye has departed. 
Even Josh Billings is dead. And more is the pity. too. 
Billings was not only a humorist, he was a sage. No 
one who was not both could have said, ‘*Flattery is like 
Kolone water, tew be smelt of, not swallowed”; or, by 
the same token, put the true and the ludicrous in a 
shape as concrete as this: 


“‘He who by farmin would get rich, 
Must dig and plant and ho and sich; 
Work hard awl day, sleep hard awl nite, 
Save evry cent and not git tite.” 


We don’t get verse like that to-day. Wit is plentiful 
and epigram abundant, but of humor there is a dearth. 
Why? Why, indeed? ‘There is a subject for anybody 
who wants to turn out a magazine article. It is what 
an editor would regard as timely, and what any sub- 
scriber may regard as free. 


AMERICAN 
Humor. 


Mayor Ziegenheim of St. Louis is a gen- 
ALL ABOARD tleman whose official duties weigh so 
FOR lightly that he has the leisure to con- 
Matrimony. duct a matrimonial bureau. Here is 
an example which may be commended 
to Mayor Van Wyck. When the latter has distributed 
the patronage within his gift, why should he not also 
run a similar concern? Mayor Ziegenheim has a pre- 
dilection for old-fashioned women. Mayor Van Wyck 
might favor the new-fangled girl. Those who like the 
St. Louis variety might go there and fetch it, those who 
didn’t could remain at home. Meanwhile there is not a 
reason in the world to prevent Mayor Harrison of Chi- 
by from introducing a brand of hisown. The Mayor 
of Boston, the Mayor of New Orleans, the Mayor of San 
Francisco, could all follow suit. Such an arrangement 
would be alluring, original and nice. It would not only 
be an incentive, it would greatly facilitate the opportu- 
nities for choice. To-day in Germany young men of 
position, who are in want of brides, go junketing about 
among the twopenny courts. When they meet the ideal 
they besiege her. How eminently satisfactory it would 
be wereasimilar mode of procedure made possible here. 
Asa weed of the sea, loosened and detached, rises slowly, 
stayed by one eddy, then by another, before achieving 
its gradual yet sure ascent, so in the mind of the ado- 
lescent, the form invisible and undefined, which is but 
the unincarnated soul of the girl who is best suited to 
torment him, mounts from the depths of his being and 
beckons him to her side. The difficulty is to get at her. 
Land is long and time is fleeting. It is not always that 
he finds her under hishand. With facilities such as have 
been suggested matters would be simplified. Instead 
of yearning and searching, he need but consider the 
attractions offered by the various mayors. Should he 
have his mouth ready, let us say, for the old-fashioned 
article, he could hie to St. Louis. On the other hand, 
supposing that the Boston selections are strait-laced, 
those of San Francisco full of the old scratch, and Mayor 
Harrison’s betwixt and between, he has but to consult 
his heart, buy a ticket, look over the bargains, and there 
he is mated and married at once. What more could 
youth desire? At what better work could mayors be 
at. They have little enough to do in return for their 
salaries. Let them imitate the example which Mr. 
Ziegéenheim has set. 
Pilate’s recently discovered letter to 
THE MisTaKES Tiberius would, if genuine, be a docu- 
OF ment of inappreciable value—the link 
PILATE, which has been lacking between Gospel 
chronicles and those of history. In the 
latter the Saviour is not mentioned. Philo and Justus 
say nothing. Other contemporary writers are equally 
silent. The one reference in Josephus is recognized as 
the interpolation of a later hand. Apart from the Gos- 
pels, canonical and apocryphal, there is not a word. In 
the circumstances the value of this letter, if genuine, 
would, historically speaking, be unequaled. But it is 
not genuine. The Procurator begins a reciting an in- 
vitation which he has extended to the High Priest, and 
which Caiaphas declines on the ground that his religion 
makes it unlawful to sit at table with Romans. The 
Romans never sat at table. Nor did the High Priest 
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either. The Procurator then relates that his secretary, 
fainiliar with Hebrew, was able to interpret certain 
words which Jesus spoke at Siloe. Jesus spoke in Syro- 
Chaldaic. Continuing, Pilate speaks of himself as the pos- 
sible instrument of what the Christians call Providence. 
Christians were then unknown. He refers to Herod, 
who, he says, then reigned in Galilee. Herod was dead. 
He notes that, on representing that the doctrines of Jesus 
were by no means sacrilegious, Herod saluted hita with 
ironical respect. I should think he might. The whole 
sentiment of antiquity was opposed to the suppression 
of any creed, however divergent. When Rome con- 
quered, worship was never interrupted. The victors 
participated in it with the vanquished. In the Forum, 
at that time, a statue to Isis had just been erected vis- 
a-vis to Jupiter. 
Pilate adds: ‘I have taken a wife—a 
THE REWARDS maiden from among the Gauls.” He 
OF had indeed taken a wife, but from 
PALEOGRAPHY. among the patricians, and her name 
was Claudia Procula. Then in one 
paragraph he declares that he had merely a centurion 
and a handful of soldiery to uphold him, in another he 
speaks of his guards and of the cavalry. But the gem 
is in the conclusion, in which he tells of his breaking 
heart, and in allusion to Joseph of Arimathea—by 
whom, I suppose, he means Joseph of Haramathaim— 
he says: ‘It is painful to see an old man weep!’ And 
that from the lieutenant of Tiberius, that from a Pro- 
curator, who, but a little before, had had hundreds mas- 
sacred, without judgment, without trial, and for what? 
—for one rebellious cry! The sentiment of compassion 
was what the Christ taught. Rome wasas unacquainted 
with it as it was with virtue. The yell of her legions, 
Ve victis, islegendary. It is, of course. true that Pilate 
first — and then yielded to the Sanhedrim. But 
in each instance he was actuated by a desire to avoid 
further disturbance. Under Tiberius there was quiet, 
Tacitus wrote. And Pilate was aware that disturb- 
ance, should it occur, would be quelled, but at his ex- 
pense. That he should have subsequently written to 
the emperor on the subject is improbable. To the lat- 
ter, to both, for that matter, one Jerusalemite more or 
less was entirely immaterial. Besides, in those days 
crucifixions were common enough, only they were re- 
served for foreigners. A Roman citizen could not be 
executed in that fashion. And it was the crucitixion 
of Stegas—one of the two thieves—who was a Roman 
citizen, and who kept asserting the fact, which could 
alone have motived a communication from Pilate to 
Tiberius. The discovery of the present document is 
due to the Rev. Dr. Mahan, who is stated to be a 
paleographer. Paleography has its rewards-and also 
its deceptions. 


“Seven on the Highway,”’ by Blanche 
Willis Howard, published by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, is a collec- 
tion of short stories which I have not 
read, and which I don’t propose to read, 
however excellent and even exquisite they may be. I 
am informed that they are captivating, and theinforma- 
tion suffices. It is not the matter which interests me, 
but the manner. They are splendidly clothed. The 
binding is good, the paper is good, the print is good, 
the whole thing is a tip-top example of what book-mak- 
ing can be, and not only looks good, but smells good, 
and feels good too. To open it is like unfolding a lace 
handkerchief. As the French say, it solicits the touch. 
But that is just what books from this house do. Pick 
one up in the dark and you know whence it came. The 
publications of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. differ from all 
others in the country. I fancy they don’t cost a penny 
more either. That which goes to the making of them 
is taste. They are not disfigured with beastly designs, 
stuck on to distract the attention from vile paper and 
viler type. Without being simple, they are sound, sub- 
stantial, and sedate. It isa pity there are not more like 
them. There are books that charm the eye and dull 
the mind. There are others that charm the mind and 
offend the eye. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. never sin in 
either respect. They give proper matter in the proper 
manner. I have only had time to examine the manner 
of ‘‘Seven on the Highway,” but even unexamined I 
know the matter is just as good. Were it not it would 
have another imprint. 


HOUGHTON, 
MIFFLIN & Co. 


Marie Barberi’s marriage recalls her 
misadventure—the murder which she 
committed and the release which en- 
sued. It was on the ground of psy- 
chical epilepsy that she was acquitted. 
Epilepsy of the epiglottis would have done quite as well, 
better even; for, though it has just as little — 
just as little reality, it has a more convincing sound. 
The point, however, is elsewhere. This person ought 
to have been electrocuted or imprisoned for life. There 
isa law on the subject. It should be maintained or 
abolished. Humanly speaking, the woman was justified. 
There are crimes which the code does not recognize, 
injuries which justice is impotent to redress. Then, 
too, there are men who are not fit to live. It was her 
misfortune to give her heart to one of them. When she 
discovered her mistake, or, rather, when she found that 
her tears were to be dried with taunts, her sobs hushed 
with slurs, she saw red, there was the gleam of a knife 
and a beast was snuffed out. So farso good. The com- 
munity was well rid of him. But, having made a law 
unto herself, she should have paid the penalty. In the 
first place there was the precedent to be considered, the 
fact that there is nothing to prevent any other woman 
from emerging from the depths of self-pity into a bath 
of blood, and pleading psychical epilepsy as an excuse. 
But at least a point was settled. There is a penalty for 
murder in this State which is only to be applied to men. 


PSYCHICAL 
EPILEPSY. 


Hammerstein’s failure and the closing 
of the Olympia are matters that would 
not have needed a prophet to foretell. 
The place was large, handsome and bit- 
terly dull. In two years there were two 
successes. That was not enough to go around. There 
should have been something substantial—a good ballet, 
for instance. In London last winter one was given 
(Continued on page 18.) 
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which was so beautiful that the art magazines became 
pictorial] with it. In anterior epochs New York used to 
enjoy representations which I daresay were quite as 
tine. There was the ‘‘White Fawn,” for instance, and 
there was the ‘‘Black Crook,’’ both of which delighted 
young people now grown old and gray. In the theater 
that stood on the corner of Twenty-third Street and 
Eighth Avenue, and which, for all the deponent knows 
to the contrary, may be standing there still, a bandit, 
Jim Fiske, used to provide ballets more alluring than 
the uplands of dream. They were festivals of sheer 
beauty and as full of enchantments as ‘‘The Thousand 
and One Nights.’’ They enticed and captured the town. 
Those were the good old days. There is not a reason 
why Hammerstein should not have beckoned them 
back. There would have been no failure, no receivers if 
he had, There never has been in any house in which a 
good ballet is performed. When the temples of Egypt 
were deserted the young priestesses danced and the 
worshipers returned. It was there that the ballet was 
invented. The Greeks took it, precisely as they took 
whatever else came handy. They made it part not 
only of their entertainments but of their religion. 
They turned Olympus into a fancy ball. Thence it 
spread all over Furope. It is in permanence there 
to-day. It was very stupid of Hammerstein not to 
have re-established it here. Besides, a ballet is a men- 
tal liqueur, it banishes the blues and invites sweet 
dreams. 


THE In the story-books of long ago there is 
CHARMS a tale of a serpent with a woman's face. 
OF A Convor- At the Olympia you could have seen 
TIONIST that tale realized. The spectacle con- 
aa Ne stituted one of Hammerstein’s infre- 
quent hits. A girl descended a stairway on her hands, 
her heels just touching herbrow. In a moment she un- 
dulated, her head emerged from between her limbs, and 
enigmatically she smiled. Then she disentangled her 
self, straightened like a reed, and, with the sinuousness 
of vapor, coiled into an attitude of such unexpectedness 
that when I saw her I saw, too, a fat neighbor perspire 
from sheer surprise. Her face was strangely pretty, 
and so immaterial was she that she conveyed the dis- 
quieting impression of a creature superterrestrial, 
fabulous and unreal, existing not bodily but visually, 
insmiles and moist lips, one to whom flesh was a gar- 
ment separable at will. A spectacle of this nature at- 
tracts and repels, and in that is its charm. Of all 
things mystery disturbs the imagination most, and in 
watching that fair young girl twist chimerically in and 
out of herself, it was not alone the puzzle of her anat- 
omy which perplexed but the position and _possibili- 
ties of her heart. Had Hammerstein provided a little 
more of that kind of thing the Olympia would not be 
closed to-night. 


Mr. William Watson’s verse is too in- 


Hym'N frequent. Barring Swinburne, he is 
TO THE the best poet in active practice to-day. 
SEA, In the circumstances it is at once a 


pleasure and a treat to signal anything 
he may produce. His latest work is ‘‘The Wondrous 
Isles,’ and here is a sample of his wondrous wares: 


“Grant, O regal in bounty, a subtle and delicate 
largess ; 
Grant an ethereal alms out of the wealth of thy soul: 
Suffer a tarrying minstrel who finds and not fashions 
his numbers, 
Who, from the commune of air, cages the volatile 
song; 
Here to capture and prison some fugitive breath of 
thy descant, 
Thine and his own as thy roar lisped on the lips of a 
shell; 
Now while the vernal impulsion makes lyrical all 
that hath language, 
While, through the veins of the Earth, riots the ichor 
of Spring, 
While with throes, with raptures, with loosing of 
bonds, with unsealings, 
Arrowy pangs of delight, piercing the core of the 


world, 
Tremors and coy unfoldings, reluctances, sweet agi- 
tations, ; ; ( 
Youth, irrepressibly fair, wakes like a wondering 
tose.” 


COLLIER’S WEEKLY is a periodical to 


A which I think, without further delay, I 
STRAIGHT shall have to subscribe. According to 
TIP. “The Key West Advertiser’ its con- 


tributors stand in the front rank of 
American letters. They include Julia Hawthorne, 
Edgar Faircett, a person named Tattus, and several 
other celebrities of whom, ignorant brute that I am, 
never in my life have I heard. Julia is, I suppose, one 
of those delicious young girls with lips of satin and 
eyes of silk who write poetry on a typewriter and bring 
it in person to the editor. 1 shall hope to meet and to 
love her. Faircett must be a great chap. ‘“The Adver- 
tiser’’ says that from London or Paris he keeps his read- 
ers in weekly touch, which is certainly an unusual per- 
formance. TattusIam less curious about. From ‘‘The 
Advertiser’s’’ account he must ben amateur violinist, 
and, except a professional violoncellist, I know of noth- 
ing more hateful. But Julia pleases me. Should these 
lines meet her eye it would be nice of her to send me a 
note. I should be pleased, too, to receive Mr. Faircett’s 
autograph. As for the WEEKLY, perhaps through their 
influence, if I live long and work hard, some day I may 
be asked to contribute. Meanwhile, for the tip, my best 
thanks to ‘‘The Advertiser.” 





THE best way to know whether Dobbins’ Floating- 
Borax Soap is the best for laundry and bath is to try it. 
It don’t turn yellow like other floating soaps, as it is 

ure. Red wrapper. Ask your grocer for Dobbins’ 
loating-Borax. 
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BY EDGAR FAWCETT. 


LXVI. 
Tuis is the strangest of English au- 
*‘ AFTER tumns. One might almost say that it 
THE has produced no fruits. The terrible 


rains of spring and midsummer have 
been to blame. You recall the deli. 
cious grapes of other years, and look for them in vain. 
Not, of course, among the fashionable shops on Oxford 
Street, but among the stalls and booths of humbler kind. 
Large succulent figs, however, can now be procured. 
For some odd reason one seldom, if ever, gets the fresh 
fig in America. Its taste is to many people nauseous, 
and undoubtedly is often an acquired-one, like that for 
olives. As a boy I recollect loathing my tirst olive— 
indeed, almost gagging over it. Later a sudden appre- 
ciation arrived to me; it was precisely like my abrupt 
feeling, one day, in the water, that I could apcially 
swim. Doubtless With figs it is something of the same 
sort. I confess, however, that I have not yet wholly 
learned to like its peculiar blending of flavors, the 
fruity and the merely vegetable. .. One misses the 
crisp and pearly lettuce of other years. It usually 
abounds in England at this season, but is now tryingly 
scarce. Those vernal torrents worked havoc most dire. 
‘‘After me the Deluge,”’ once said a French king. Here 
we are asking ourselves ‘‘After the deluge—what?’’ 
You see a few splendid pears, deep-gold, with two dashes 
of scarlet, but their price is offen forbidding. As for 
peaches, one never gets them in any prodigality here. 
They are delightful hothouse things, sold at undelight- 
ful hothouse prices. The American peach remains un- 
rivaled and alone; for is it not drenched, through and 
through, with that same merciless heat which has for 
many years exerted so marked an influence upon our 
national profanity? 


DELUGE.”’ 


The reported suicide of Mrs. Atherton 
SICKNESS Blight, at Newport, makes one marvel 
AND why so many suffering consumptives 
SUICIDE. consent to live on as they do. Several 
years ago I went again and again to 
the bedside of a most amiable Jady whose lungs were 
slowly being eaten away. She knew that there was no 
hope of even her partial recovery. She must simply lie 
and gasp herself into gradual extinction. Every day 
brought with it certain hours of acutest misery. She 
was not a religious woman, though by no means a 
scoffer; I should have called her the most consistent 
kind of agnostic. One day she said to me, with tears 
glittering on the ravaged haggardness of her face: “I 
think it is horrible that I should be forced to linger on 
in this anguish! Any physician could give me painless 
release, and yet even at my entreaty, even when we 
both recognize that my getting well would be a miracle, 
he must refrain.’’ .. I pitied the poor lady from my 
soul. Through five or six months more she was com- 
pelled to linger on. Meanwhile that ridiculous monster, 
Popular Prejudice (one which has the body of a masto- 
don for bigness, the head of an idiot for smallness, and 
the claws of a tiger for malice) had been propitiated. 
Of course, there is not a shadow of question concerning 
the future arrangement of such distressing cases. The 
tortured man who demands to die will have the right 
todoso. It will universally be held an act of tyranny 
to thwart such voluntary and preferred exit from life. 
The first principle of human liberty is discoverable in 
the laissez vivre idea—the freedom to live. Next comes 
(or should come) the laissez mourir sanction—full civic 
permission to die, at the will of the citizen. Iam not 
attempting to discuss the moral question of suicide. 
There may be occasions when it is an act of the most 
scandalous immorality—of the grossest domestic selfish- 
ness and cowardice. But the State need not and should 
not meddle with these forlorn and shocking psychical 
affairs. Between insanity and suicide it can draw no 
definite line. It does not make insanity criminal; why 
then should it drag to prison those who have failed in 
escaping from life, the life which to them has become 
a prison unendurable? True democracy is not a jailer, 
with a bunch of keys dangling at his belt. It gives the 
world to men, untrammeled by all restraints inside the 
bounds of law. To bolt the doors of egress from an 
existence which the individual desires to quit, is pure 
social despotism. To say that when these bolts are 
torn by him partly asunder he should be put into dur- 
ance, with a ‘‘don’t-do-it-again’’ monition, is childish 
folly. However, time has a slow but sure way of right- 
ing all such wrongs. And as for the poor invalid, agon- 
ized by disease . . well, there are anzsthetics, there is 
mercy, and some day there will be a Popular Prejudice 
as dead as the dragon slain by fabulous Perseus. 


And so poor ‘‘Ned” Langtry, as they 
“CONSIDER used to call him, is dead at last. Dis- 
THE sipation, we heard years ago, had 
LILY.” threatened him with an early death. 
How time rushes along! It seems only 
yesterday when Mrs. Langtry first came to New York, 
tremendously heralded and advertised’ as an actress. 
I recall paying her a visit with an Englishman of 
her acquaintance at the Albemarle Hotel. She then 
struck me as perhaps the most thoroughly beautiful 
woman I had ever seen. Her manners, too, were 
gracious; they lighted with new rays the almost dizzy- 
ing sweetness of her smile. A night or two afterward 
all New York was on tip-toe to witness her début at the 
Park Theater, in Broadway, near Twenty-Third Street. 
Seats had been sold at anction for huge sums. .By six 
o’clock that evening you couldn’t have gota stall for 
fifty dollars. By seven o’clock the theater was ablaze. 
By nine o’clock it was a heap of ashes. . . Nevertheless, 
troops of friends came, as it were, to Mrs. Langtry’s 
rescue, and hardly a week later she appeared at **Wal- 
lack’s”’ with an added distinction and élan. But she 
never gained the faintest real repute as an actress, for 
no dramatic talent can be said to have dowered her. 
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About Mrs. Langtry there was also one 
Some Lane- extraordinary fact: the footlights ut- 
TRYAN RETRO- terly refused to ‘show her off.’’ You 
SPECTIONS. could sit in the third row of the orches- 
tra, and unless you stared hard at her 
through your glass you could not realize how amazing] 
beautiful a woman she was. And her acting!—well, 
now that she has permanently retired from the stage, 
as they report, one can feel privileged to record its 
almost absolute nullity. The incessant splendor and 
taste of her costumes made this deficiency all the more 
distinct. She was powerless to express a single real 
emotion. So fair an instrument—and yet no music 
would flow from it! The anomaly seemed pathetic 
enough. Never was it more so than when she at- 
tempted to play Lady Macbeth. Still, in that réle the 
great public refused to go and look upon her; they did 
not want their lily arrayed like Solomon in all his glory ; 
they preferred her when robed from the Rue de la Paix. 
Hence followed, as I ho ve understood, a great pecuniary 
loss, although it has long ago been accepted as fact that 
she has made by her alleged acting money in large 
sums. Her latter life, with sumptuous yachts and 
legions of fine horses, cannot be called precisely frugal. 
Was her former one filled with a finer delight? On the 
stage she won no triumph. In London, when she first 
came here with her handsome husband, the homage 
paid to her beauty was phenomenal. Crowds would 
wait at the doors of a house which she had entered, 
just to see her come forth again and take her carriage. 
**On one occasion,’’ an Englishman said to me, ‘‘I saw 
her at a ball’’—and I think he stated that the ball was 
given by the Duchess of Westminster at Grosvenor 
House. ‘‘Mrs. Langtry,’’ he added, ‘twas accorded the 
almost unprecedented honor of supping with Royalty. 
Duchesses and Marchionesses who ‘traced back’ nine 
hundred years, were pale with rage... But this,”’ 
pursued my friend, ‘twas not all. Mrs. Langtry, fora 
long time, stood in the center of a great reception- 
room, radiantly lovely, with hundreds of eyes leveled 
upon herself and the four men with whom she was 
talking. And those four men? Well, one of them was 
a crown prince and the three others were kings.’’ 
I learn that the American drama, Secret 
MorRE Service, has not been a success in Paris. 
FRENCH Nobody imagined that it would be, ex- 
FOLDEROL. cept perhaps the author and a few of 
his more hopeful friends. But the 
news that Peris has turned up its nose at Lord Lytton’s 
**Richelieu,”’ translated and put on the boards of the 
Odéon, is quite another affair. Never have the French 
made more evident that childish and self-satisfied streak 
which runs through them as a race, than in their pres- 
ent posture of folly and bad taste. M. Henri Fouquier 
of the ‘'Figaro” declares that the play has not one re- 
deeming feature! ‘‘It might be given,’’ he blusters, 
“as a matinée performance at some theater, accoin- 
panied by a lecture from an Enlightened French critic, 
inting out beforehand all its defects.’’ ‘‘Richelieu’’ 
he goes on to call an ‘‘assez facheuse représentation,”’ 
etc. Toall of which fatuity but a single answer should 
be made: ‘‘My dear Monsieur Fouquier, you deserve 
never to see a good play again.’’ For ‘‘Richelieu’’ is 
an admirable play. It is not Shakespeare—neither, for 
that matter, is anything by Moliere. But it is a play of 
almost faultless construction, of far sincerer workman- 
ship than the elder Lytton usually gave either to drama 
or tale, and it affords chances to the actor which are of 
almost incomparable scope. Macready thought it good 
enough to play in, and our own Edwin Booth made the 
role of the Cardinal one of his grandest. The truth is, 
Paris long ago built a Chinese wall round her own 
‘“‘theater,”” and presuming to = beyond this must 
mean, for any foreign invader, battle, murder and sud- 
den death. No one who is sensible denies France the 
powers and splendors of her Stage, either present or 
past. But to blaguer “‘Richelieu,”’ as the critic of the 
“Figaro” has done, is to revel in provincialism; to 
compare it, as he-has also done, with the old French 
‘“‘cloak and dagger’’ play, is merely to be puerile. This 
old French ‘‘cloak and dagger’’ play is, for the most 
part, very shabby Porte St. Martin stutf. Frenchmen 
should remember that though they have reason to be 
proud of their good dramatists they have reason, 
equally ample, to blush for their poor ones. What we 
Americans call the ‘Bowery drama”’ is mainly founded 
on their extravagant rubbish. Of Shakespeare they 
always make, in translation, the saddest muddle. 
Everybody recollects that version of ‘Macbeth’ in 
which the Thane of Cawdor, having entered the cave 
of the witches, finds himself greeted with: ‘‘Bonjour, 
Monsieur Macbeth.’’ Of **Hamlet’’ they have usually 
made ducks and drakes. In the case of ‘‘Richelieu’”’ 
they have probably spoiled a strong and splendid play, 
and are now hurling scorn at its willfully mutilated 
remains. : 
Certain English ‘‘know alls” have been 
vehemently denying a report that the 
s Empress Frederick intends to marry 
Co Sceietiade again. A letter from the Queen has 
— been quoted, addressed several years 
ago to Tennyson. ‘How I wish,”’ writes her Majesty, 
‘that you could suggest means of crushing those hor- 
rible publications whose object is to promulgate scandal 
and calumny which they invent theimselves!’’ . . . 
This is all very well in its way, but one can’t help ask- 
ing one’s self why there should be anything so unutter- 
ably odious in the thought of Empress Frederick giving 
her hand to a second. husband. She is not, like the 
Dowager Russian Empress—a woman hedged in by 
such idiotic superstitions that if she should dare to 
marry again (since her person is sup d to be sacred, 
from the fact that a Holy Father of Raeilé has deigned 
to clasp it in his “spiritual” arms) some fanatical peas- 
ant of the steppes might assassinate her with pious 
usto. No longer young, the Empress Frederick is 
escribed as a person of much charm. She never pos- 
sessed beauty, but she has intellect, and is described as 
highly accomplished. Is there any conceivable cause 
for even that massive institution, English Snobbery, 
regarding her possible second marriage with horror and 
dismay? Her late husband was a noble and high- 
minded man. He was also an imperial ruler, though 
only too short-lived a one. But why, after years of 
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widowhood, should the potential desire of this lady to 
re-enter matrimony be treated as if it were some hide- 
ous act? Her sister, the Princess Louise, married a 
*“‘subject,’’ the is of Lorne. Her niece, the Prin- 
cess Tonle of Wales, married another ‘‘subject,”’ the 
Duke of Fife. One would really ey em from all this 
buncombe, that the ex-Empress of Germany had con- 
templated eloping with a footman. She is so sensible 
that if she does marry again she will no doubt select a 
gentleman of mind and breeding. For my own part, I 
can’t help wishing he might be some fine ‘‘literary fel- 
ler,”’ without a thaler in his purse. Our ‘‘profession’’ 
needs a little encouragement, now and then. Besides, 
it would then be delightful to witness the antics of that 
mighty Teutonic personage, her son. We have had few 
comical gymnastics from him for quite a long time; we 
are waiting for another clownish somersault, whether 
political or social. It would be rather a disappoint- 
ment to learn (such is human perversity) that he had 
concluded to deport himself like an all-round decent 
German citizen. 
They tell us that Sir Edwin Arnold will 
soon begin a series of poetic transla- 
tions in *‘The Lady’s Realm.” This is 
an appropriate publication for the 
countenance of any man of letters 
who has just married at an advanced age. But when 
we learn that the poems are to deal with Oriental sub- 
jects, the fact of Sir Edwin’s bride being a Japanese 
ae makes the coincidence still more marked. Alas, 
however, one can prophesy just what those metric 
Eastern translations will be. We have seen a good 
many of them before now—lyrics that dealt with India, 
Turkey, Japan, Egypt, and, unless I am in error, China, 
too. And they were all very poor stuff indeed. For 
the most part their composition was slovenly; they 
roduced the effect of, having been dashed off by Sir 
dwin at his office in ‘“The Telegraph’”’ buildings, after 
he had finished some political editorial and needed 
rest. Not one of them ever dreamed of approaching 
Tennyson’s ‘‘Haroun al Raschid,’? and most of Mr. 
Aldrich’s Oriental verse far surpasses them in all re- 
spects. To write poetry about the Far East is hard 
enough, but to translate it is even harder still; for one 
must use two faculties with extreme care: first, that of 
selection, second, that of reproduction. I should not 
wish it to be thought that I denied Sir Edwin Arnold 
either possession, since there are passages in his ‘Light 
of Asia’? which burn with beauty and are domed with 
power. But then he has never done anything of the 
slightest real force or authenticity since *‘The Light of 
Asia’’—there it stands, decidedly lofty and in one sense 
quite alone. I should not call it by any means a great 
epic, but it is surely a strong one. Its blank verse man- 
ner is at times almost slavishly Tennysonian, and yet 
the marked novelty of its subject and atmosphere saves 
it from the fate of being truly affirmed unoriginal. As 
the case now stands with him, Sir Edwin Arnold is a 
*‘one-poem poet.” He has apparently exhausted him- 
self in a single effort. If he had not done so, and if he 
had not published work for years afterward that was 
lamentably lifeless, he would no doubt be to-day the 
Laureate in place of Mr. Austin. Had Tennyson died 
seven or eight years sooner, Sir Edwin would have been 
“the man,’’ since ‘‘the hour and the man’’ would most 
strikingly have corresponded. But dis aliter, etc. 
“The Light of Asia’? had brought him an immense 
vogue. He probably toiled over that poem with an 
artist’s passion, an artist’s infinite care. Then, as it 
looks, he emptied upon an expectant world a portfolio- 
ful of commonplace. Result: astonishment, pity, in- 
difference, and the telling of the old literary tale, be- 
ginning with purple and gold, ending with drab and 
zinc. 


A ONE- 
POEM 
POET. 


The Queen’s Jubilee presents are now 
exhibited, in full array, at that very 
lordly and imposing building, the Im- 
perial Institute, South Kensington. So 
large is the crowd that it needs much 
patience to get a glimpse of the treasures. I cultivated 
the virtue just named, and succeeded in obtaining not 
merely glimpses but comprehensive views. The whole 
exhibit is regal indeed. To specify this tribute or that 
would be almost to count the stars in heaven. From 
her own family Victoria has received gifts worth thou- 
sands of pounds. The Prince of Wales gives her a ‘‘full- 
size” equestrian portrait of himself and the Duke of 
Connaught, painted by Detaille, who (it may incident- 
ally be mentioned) has never done anything quite so 
bad. This clever, brilliant and soulless painter is evi- 
dently not at home with people as they actually exist. 
His art, like that of Meissonier, is liliputian or noth- 
ing. .. The Empress Frederick sends her mother a 
chrosophrase paper-weight, with ‘1887 V.R.I 1897,” 
and a crown set in diamonds and other precious stones. 
This splendid bauble struck me as ridiculous. Imagine 
ever using a paper-weight of value so vast. Then the 
German Emperor, and eight of his own and the Queen’s 
near kindred, send a stupendous silver gilt vase. The 
‘‘Wales Family’’ sends a diamond brooch, composed of 
one large and twelve smaller stones, and a most mag- 
nificent jewel it is. The Shah of Persia, somewhat vain- 
gloriously, sends his photograph in a golden frame in- 
crusted with huge turquoises and with diamonds only a 
little less huge. . . From India the presents are daz- 
zling: caskets of gold, dishes of enameled silver; em- 
broideries, boxes, plates, screens, baskets, all in their 
way of wondrous craft and finish. Japan tries to out- 
vie China, and it is hard to tell which is triumphant. 
... The Queen must of course make a codicil to her 
will, I could not help r@flecting, after a survey of alt 
this bm ay eg scarcely a tithe of which I have space 
enough to describe. 


GREAT GIFTS 
TOA 
GREAT QUEEN. 


No doubt she has made such a codicil 


FUNNY : , 
FEATUR already. To estimate this gorgeous- 
THE F venotonel ness at fifty thousand pounds would 

SHOW be to rate its worth rather low. .. As 


I left the Imperial Institute a ragged 
creature with a hollow-cheeked face, came entreating 
me to let him call me a cab. You see innumerable 
such ragged creatures in London—this monstrous town 
of inordinate wealth and ghastly poverty. And yet its 
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reverenced Queen, lately almost smothered in an alle- 
giant shower of gold and jewels, herself nearly as rich 
as the Rothschilds, Astors or Vanderbilts, sent yester- 
day to a portion of her ‘‘well-beloved people,’ the 
suffering gga wr agg throngs of Maidstone, a 
check for fifty pounds! Satire is elastic, but there 
comes a time when it can be stretched to its utmost 
limits. However, as I have before sought to point out, 
the British people are deficient in a sense of humor. 
One marvels if the Queen has read or heard read half of 
the addresses presented to her, for there are hundreds 
of such addresses displayed. There is one from nearly 
every. notable town in the kingdom and from many 
that are quite obscure. There are some, too, from 
private individuals, and among these should be men- 
tioned an acrostic, written on pictured and illuminated 
paper, by Mr. Henry Flynn of Pretoria. The stanzas 
are about twenty in number, and each is a model of 
good penmanship. Viewed as literature, this panegyric 
is rather less interesting than the sixpenny catalogue. 
But as comedy (or, rather, farce) it is better; for at its 
end *‘So Mote it Be” is written with a huge flourish. 
Certainly there is an odd tinge of irreverence in all 
this. One asks one’s self how and why it was allowed 
to muster. But it is not quite so amusing as an 
address forwarded from—of all conceivable sources in 
this curious world!—the New York City Chapter of 
Daughters of the American Revolution! Surely, though 
time may wreak mighty revenges, it is capable of 
mighty travesties besides. You can’t help but think 
that these diverting Revolutionary ladies have not 
paused to consider one question; at all clearly: The 
monarch to whom their gushingly praiseful address 
directs itself is a near relation of another deceased 
monarch who would have hanged our Washington, if 
= — caught that gentleman, beyond all shadow of 
oubt. 


The Imperial Institute, apart from its 


ee present highly popular exhibit of the 
CRYSTAL Queen’s Jubilee gifts, can advance for 
PALACE careful observers a most interesting 


claim. To promenade its halls is to 
make you realize the enormous possessions of England, 
and their wondrous wealth. Every product of India, 
from a common bean to a huge pearl, has its repre- 
sentation; and with Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
Trinidad, et cetera, it is the same. Indeed, I begin to 
think that of all foreign cities London is richest in 
attractive museums. . To her British Museum praise 
enough can ill be paid. Then there is the South Ken- 
sington Museum, and heaven knows how many others, 
ending the list (if one chooses) with that small but 
intensely attractive Soane Museum in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where one can gaze on three or four admirable 
‘*Turners’’ and an incomparable collection of the great 
Hogarth’s original work. It is customary, however, to 
despise the Crystal Palace, though this, in its way, is a 
museum as well. I took the train to Sydenham, the 
other day, and spent three hours there, dining in one of 
the restaurants, and dining both reasonably and well. 
I could not help feeling that the Crystal Palace, outside 
of its two big theaters, was an acutely educating force. 
There are thousands of Londoners who cannot go to 
Italy, notwithstanding the slightness of its: distance 
from the ‘‘tight little isle.’’’ But here they can see 
reproductions of all the most celebrated European 
statues, besides countless other forms of architectural 
and pictorial art. I imagine that few Americans real- 
ize the origin of the Crystal Palace as it now exists. It 
was taken bodily from Hyde Park after the great 
World’s Fair of 1851, and rebuilt at Sydenham on an 
estate of three hundred acres. It was designed as a 
Palace of Art and Education, and there is no question 
that Sir —— Paxton, its chief instigator, and his 
coadjutors, all of them both laborious and ardent, 
achieved in marked degree the object of their praise- 
worthy purpose. Zoology, Geology and Archeology 
are all most capably treated. The collection of palms 
and other plants cannot be too warmly lauded. Since 
the Palace was opened, on June 10, 1854, in the presence 
of Queen Victoria and the late Prince Consort, over 
forty years ago, it has attracted nearly sixty-eight 
millions of visitors. These have supposably been for 
the most part English people. All the better. We in 
America have nothing which more than vaguely re- 
sembles the Crystal Palace. Our museums grow, but 
with a suspicious tardiness. We havea way of calling 
ourselves *‘young,’’ but we are now more than a hun- 
dred years old, and we should always remember that 
for a country which was from the first a product of 
European civilization, we are relatively at least five 
hundred years old if a day. Moreover, the money 
which New York permitted to be wasted by the Tweed 
Ring alone would suifice to build a museum as large as 
the Crystal Palace, and quite as opulently stocked. No; 
our plea of youth is “thinning” very fast. We must 
either find some new one, or confess with frankness our 
great artistic shortcomings. 


2-4 
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Utilization of waste continues at a 


MONEY cheering and profitable rate. Within 
FROM the year it has been discovered that 
WASTE. the “‘sparks,”’ or particles of coal and 


carbon that collect in large quantities 
in locomotive smokestacks, are valuable as fuel for slow- 
burning furnaces; heretofore these ‘‘sparks,’’ of which 
any large railroad system generates tons daily, have 
been thrown away and have spoiled the ground on 
which they were thrown. Quite as great a nuisance 
has been sludge acid, the final residuum of petroleum 
distillation. It is as effective as a layer of lava in spoil- 
ing land, and if dumped into rivers or bays it fouls 
the water and kills the fish; its only commercial use 
has been in the reduction of waste animals, such as 
dead horses, dogs, etc., into fertilizing material, but 
now London is preparing on a great scale to evaporate 
the moisture from the dreadful stuff and use the solids 
as fuel. There are half a dozen plans in the market for 
utilizing the refuse of coal mines and the slag of iron fur- 
naces, patented methods of making building’stone of coal 
ashes and potting oil, fuel and profit from household 
garbage. Tramps will soon be the only waste matter 
that defies utilization. 
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In the last ‘“‘Harper’s Weekly’’ I find 


CUBA an editorial which seems so inharmoni- 
AND ous with what appears to be the gen- 
MORALITY. eral sentiment of the country, and also 


with common-sense and common hu- 
manity, that it may be worth while to allude to it. 
After deprecating our ‘‘indighant amazement” because 
Spain refuses to call us in to settle matters with Cuba, 
the editorial goes on to say that Cleveland, in his mes- 
sage last year on the subject, told Spain that we were 
willing to ‘‘secure the acceptance by the Cubans of a 
satisfactory measure of Home Rule by furnishing’ to 
them a guaranty of its execution.”” And the writer 
adds: ‘It may be that the Cubans will refuse auton- 
omy... In that event the government of the United 
States is still bound by the promise implied in these 
words of President Cleveland... Not to wait until 
the new experiment has been tried would amount toa 
breach of faith. It is probably true that a ‘continuity 
of foreign policy’ is impossible under a democratic 
form of government, but a continuity of honorable 
dealing and of common good faith ougnt not to be im- 
possible. .. As between the United States and Spain, 
his’’ (Cleveland's) ‘‘promise was the promise of the 
country. Therefore we are committed as a nation to 
stand aside while Spain endeavors to pacify the insur- 
gents . . and more than that, to aid her, if we can, by 
furnishing to the Cubans a guaranty that the system 
of autonomy offered, if satisfactory, shal! be executed. 
We are inclined to think that Mr. McKinley will take 
this view of his duty, because any other view would be 
immoral—as immoral as would be a continuation of 
Jingo screeching while Spain is painfully trying her 
belated experiment.”’ 
Such is the opinion of the ‘Journal of 
‘CONTINUITY © Civilization.”” It is not the business 
OF of civilization to strengthen the hands 
PoLicy.” of barbarism. We all know that the 
war in Cuba has been barbarous on the 
Spaniard’s part; and we all know—the ‘‘Weekly’’ too— 
that Cuba has all along refused to listen to anything 
tending to autonomy: she will have independence or 
nothing. She refuses with good reason; this is not her 
first revolt from Spain, and at that time also Spain 
promised reforms—we all know with what result. But 
the point to which I wish to call attention is, that we, 
as a nation, are, according to the ‘‘Weekly,’’ enduringly 
bound by what Cleveland said last year. For us to de- 
part from the promise he made in our name would be 
*immoral.’’ Such a contention can only be calied pre- 
posterous. We,ora good many of us, made Cleveland 
President; we thereby accorded him power to write 
messages; and what he said in those messages had to 
go, unless or until we, through Congress, made him 
take it back. But Congress does not respond to popular 
sentiment so swiftly or so intelligently that the Chief 
Magistrate can be readily kept within bounds; and his 
tenure of power is so brief that, as a rule, we prefer to 
let him run his rig and then dismiss him for good and 
all. But we dismiss him, not because we approve of 
what he has done, but because we do not approve of it; 
and, disapproving of it, we choose a successor who shall 
right his wrong. This seems self-evident: it is the basis 
of our system of government; yet, apparentl:, it is 
necessary to remind the **Weekly’’ of it. Cleveland’s 
message was, in the opinion of many of us—enough of 
us to send him into everlasting retirement last year— 
one of those crimes against humanity which politics so 
often beguiles civilization into perpetrating. In obliter- 
ating Cleveland and maxing trial of McKinley, we ex- 
pected the latter to correct, so far as might be practi- 
cable, the mistakes of the former. One of the specified 
points which he promised to attend to was this self- 
same Cuban question; Cuba was to receive better treat- 
ment from us than she had got from the Cleveland ad- 
ministration. But we now learn, from the ‘Weekly,’ 
that Cleveland’s inhuman policy is not to be reversed: 
it is to be perpetuated: we are to stand aside while 
Spain continues her charming diversions with starving 
and tortured and outraged human beings, and even aid 
her so far as we can, because to do otherwise would in- 
volve discontinuity of our foreign policy, which would 
be ‘‘as immoral as Jingo screeching while Spain is pain- 
fully trying her belated experiment’’! Poor, belated 
Spain, trying so hard, in her artless, ingenuous way, to 
do right! The late Leader of the Confederacy said that 
all he asked was to be let alone. Spain asks that, and 
more; she asks us to help her be let alone; we are tc 
prevent the Cubans from interfering with her. And 
*‘Harper’s Weekly’’ supports her demand. Spain pro- 
poses to search our ships on the high seas, on the chance 
that they may contain munitions of war, which may be 
intended for the Cubans. This nation has, of course, a 
legal right to sell munitions of war to the Cubans, or to 
anybody else; even ‘‘Harper’s Weekly”’ admits that, in 
this very article. But in order to be consistent, which 
is the hobby of papers like the ‘‘Weekly,” it will have 
to defend the action of Spain in this matter; it will 
have to stand smiling and deprecating by, while our 
flag is insulted by a parcel of impudent, garlic-smelling 
little cutthroats, because, a year ago, the nation prom- 
ised through Cleveland to permit an infamy.—Really, 
this is 2 mutch, as Artemus used to say: it is not up to 
the usually high level maintained by the Harper peri- 
odicals. This nation is not bound by foolish or infa- 
mous acts committed by its servants; it is bound only 
to disavow them at the first opportunity. It is not 
bound to help Spain crush Cuba, on the brazen pretext 
of autonomy. This nation, like all nations, is bound to 
act honorably and humanely in its dealings with others; 
to continue Cleveland’s policy would be dishonorable 
and inhuman, The Harpers to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 
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Act IV.—Lady Dunstanwolde (Miss Julia Arthur) receiving her Guests, after the Murder of Sir John Oxon, whose Body is hidden 
beneath the Sofa. 


Act 1.— Wildairs Hall. The Parson Toasts Mistress Clorinda. 


THE THEATRE. 
MISS JULIA ARTHUR IN “A LADY OF QUALITY” AT WALLACK’S, 





NoveMBER 18, 1897.) 


There were two incidents of possible 


TAYLOR significance last week, relative to the 
AND Cuban matter. One was the very 
WEYLER. frank letter of ex-Minister Taylor, 


throwing light upon the situation in 
Madrid, and sketching’ some of the diplomats there. 
His conclusion was that the war would soon be brought 
to a close, with Spain. of course, disgraced; she had no 
‘means to prosecute the struggle, and was now chiefly 
anxious to preserve her ‘‘pride,’’ which is . Spaniah 
euphemy for false statements and empty bluff. Mr. 
Taylor tells how Canovas deceived him, owing to his 
having mistaken him for a person with the instincts 
and habitudes of a gentleman; and how Castelar was 
hoodwinked along with him.—By the bye, there is an 
article in one of the pro-Spanish New York papers, 
from the pen of Cas , devoted to casting clumsy 
sneers at the Monroe Doctrine. For some reason un- 
known, we have for many years been accustomed to 
pay great respect to this adventurer; the cult began, I 
think, at the time when John Hay translated a book by 
Castelar for the Harpers. There was nothing in the 
book that could repay a sensible man for reading it; 
and time has since then abundantly proved that Cas- 
telar is a stupid man, and a worthless character; but 
we go on admiring him just the same.—Taylor’s letter 
greatly disturbed the pro-Spanish party here, and the 
“Herald”’ and its followers have been trying ever since 
to belittle its importance; which they accomplish by 
suppressing news, and vociferating the certainty of 
peace, which their own news-columns, edited though 
they are, discredit. The war, should it come, would 
brought on by the desire of Spain to have a good excuse 
for her inability to conquer a few thousand Cubans and 
half-breeds. The opportunities will be many: the in- 
sistence on the “right of search’’: the re-trial by court- 
martial of the ‘‘Competitor’? men: and much more of 
the same sort. It is a contemptible but characteristic 
policy, and the new Premier, Sagasta, will have the 
credit of it; he has always been known as a man of 
subterfuges and compromises, timid at heart but trucu- 
lent in phrase.—The other item of interest relates to the 
failure of Weyler to leave Cuba, his plea being that his 
steamer broke down. It was rca that he might be 
designing to offer himself to the Cubans as their leader 
against Blanco. This would be very probable had the 
Cubans any money to pay him for his treachery, and 
were they capable of accepting his proffer. But Weyler 
knows that if the Cubans get hold of him, the last thing 
they will think of doing with him would be to make 
him their leader. It seems likely, on the other hand, 
that Weyler may be court-martialed on his return; but 
the government would not dare to convict him; for all 
the other thieves and cutthroats in Spain are in league 
with him, and they form the majority of the governing 
class. The trial, if it comes off, will be Pickwickian. 


The Chamber of Commerce gave us a 


GUNNERS turn by filing a request to government 
FOR to look after the defenses of New York. 
GUNS. There. were guns, it appears— not 


enough, but better than none — but 
there were no men competent to fire them. Shooting 
off modern ordnance is not so simple a matter as the 
old artillery-practice used to be. The contemporary 
unner must not only compass the destruction of his 
oe, but all the while he is doing it he must be swiftl 
solving abstract mathematical problems in his rif 
Such geniuses do not grow on every bush, and they 
must be not only found but drilled—at least four thou- 
sand of them. With their services we may feel com- 
paratively secure against the terrible onslaught of our 
foe. Of course, too, our fleet will be of some help; and 
the torpedoes, which are understood to make the sea- 
bottom all round the coast look like an asparagus-bed. 
Moreover, says an old admiral, retired, we can depend 
upon the inventive genius of the people, and their 
energy when roused, to make up for most deficiencies. 
The army men add that we shall be ready to throw an 
armed force into Cuba at once. It would seem better 
to let them await the landing of the Spaniards in 
Florida. There are said to be two hundred thousand 
Spanish soldiers in Cuba, and there would hardly be 
room enough in the Island for them to fight comfort- 
ably with both the Cubans and us. They will be much 
easier in Florida, with all the rest of the United States 
to spread out over, when they had disposed of our first 
army there. Of course they might be incommoded in 
landing by our fleet; but I should strongly advocate 
their being allowed to get ashore unmolested. If they 
are drowned, they will be wasted; but they can be used 
as fertilizers on land. Spain is said to be buying more 
ships, giving as payment the promise of the port dues 
of Whvesk: Since the port is certain to fall into our 
hands, and the ships are most likely to do so, it would 
seem that the other parties to this alleged transaction 
must be lacking in business aptitudes. No, there will 
be no satisfaction in this war; it will be a flash in the 
pan—a very smal] flash in a very shallow pan. Just 
the farewell flash of the pride of Spain, that is all. The 
only other interesting points elicited by the situation are 
that there is fourteen billion dollars’ worth of property 
ex d in New York alone; and that our big guns cost 
a hundred thousand dollars to make, and five hundred 
dollars a shot to use them. They can only be fired a 
hundred times; so it will pay to give our gunners a 
good training. But how many times must they be fired 
in order to give their firers a diploma?—for five hundred 
dollars a lesson seems a good deal for an education. We 
should be paying twenty thousand dollars per single les- 
son for the school of four thousand pupils; they could 
hardly be shot-perfect in less than ten lessons, and bang 
goes the price of two guns. War is fun, and we must 
have it, but it comes high even before we get it. 


Both parties appear to be equally satis- 


AN fied with the issue of the elections. The 
OFF Republicans think they are doing won- 
YEAR. derfully well, considering; and the 


Democrats intimate that it only needs 
a touch more, and the Elephant lies shattered at our 
feet. Mr. Hanna, however. is perspiring a little over 
that Ohio Senatorship;-and Iam afraid to repeat what 
they say Mr. Platt is trying to do with his Legislature. 
The most cheerful figure in sight, and therefore the 
most agreeable to contemplate, is that of Richard 
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Croker; he is as happy as he can be, and with good 
reason. It is not once in a century that a man achieves 
so complete a triumph as he has, and one involving such 
large rewards. If he lives till 1900, and the Democrac 
elects its candidate, as it will very likely do, Croker will 
really be so big and so happy that the earth will not 
hold him. d indeed, as if to show that he was but 
mortal after all, he caught cold just before he went 
down South, and the papers had him dead in ten min- 
utes; long enough for us to be able to get a whiff of the 
emotion which his real death would arouse. But Croker 
is not a plagiarist, and scorned to win popuiarity by 
stealing George’s thunder in earnest. e was only 
laying at dying, and promptly became all right again. 
r. Van Wyck’s portraits are becoming daily more and 
more beautiful in the newspapers; and the editors of 
the opposition are beginning to find redeeming traits in 
him, actual or contingent. One of them recalls that 
there have been other Mayors before Van Wyck who 
were elected by the Machines, and were supposed to be 
creatures thereof, who afterward plucked up a little 
spirit and said ‘‘I won’t’’ when asked to steal this or 
that for their masters. Bear that in mind, Mr. Van 
Wyck ag the editor), and do the like by Mr. Croker. 
Mr. Van Wyck promises nothing, except that he will 
always put Democrats on guard. To Hell with Reform. 
He, too, is in delightful spirits; everything is coming 
his way; and even the cheiromancists and astrologists 
announce a long and irresistible run of luck for him. 
Mr. Low opener like the Cheshire Cat, a superior 
sort of smile being the last we see of him; we are still 
wondering what beat him, and think it may have been 
his college cap. But the really tragic figure in the late 
election is not George, but r Tracy, who is far more 
dead than George can ever ange yet is alive to know 
it. He was killed by the most nefarious political scoun- 
drel in this country ; and he cannot even yet quite be- 
lieve that the latter is not hisfriend. If Tracy had only 
had the self-restraint to be satisfied with the respectable 
olitical position he had—but it is no use going into that. 
e is now a warning to all feeble persons who may here- 
after find themselves in like evil plight. We are all 
sorry for him; but he brought it on himself, and he 
must pay the bill. 
It will be a sad day for the world when 
all the buried and sunken treasure has 
been recovered. But that day is still 
far off; this generation will not see it. 
On my way to India the other day, I 
met on the steamer a gentleman who had been for 
many years a trader in Morocco. He left the steamer 
at Gibraltar, and crossed over on a small boat to the 
Sultan’s dominions. He told me that all Morocco is 
underlaid with buried gold and precious stones. The 
Sultan, it seems, when he wants money, makes a requi- 
sition for it on some one of his subjects; the collector 
comes round, and the cash has to be forthcoming, or 
there is serious trouble immediately. The people have, 
in the course of ages, got on to the racket as we say, 
and take their measures accordingly. When they have 
got together a fair sum in jewels or precious metals. 
they dig a hole in the ground and bury it. The collec- 
tor calls, and is obliged to take what he can get. Un- 
fortunately, he sometimes feels constrained to add the 
head of the recalcitrant person to the gleanings from 
his till; and the buried treasure consequently remains 
unknown, until some one happens on it by chance. This 
has been going on so long, that by this time there are 
incalculable millions awaiting the lucky finder. More- 
over, there is an enormous quantity of pirate hoards 
interred along the coast; so that altogether, Morocco 
would be worth having on account of the wealth in it 
which is invisible to the naked eye. Our own Captain 
Kidd caches have gradually become exhausted ; and the 
alleged Spanish treasures in the West Indies are also 
getting rather scarce. But there are still some good 
hunting-grounds in South America; the hoard of the 
Incas might reward systematic search; and Mexico has 


BURIED 
TREASURE, 


not delivered up, I believe, the gold of the Aztecs. But 
the last great find is located in a place called Cocos 
Island, somewhere in the South Pacific, I believe. The 


sum mentioned is thirty millions; and it is said that the 
crew of a man-of-war found it, but were prevented from 
carrying it off by an inopportune landslide. So the crew 
of another man-of-war is going after it, if they get per- 
mission from the Navy Department to do so. It is much 
pleasanter and more romantic than going to the Klon- 
dyke; and a ‘good many persons might participate in 
the plunder, and yet each one be substantially enriched 
in the division. To acquire a gigantic fortune without 
working for it will always remain an attractive proposi- 
tion to the average human being. And yet, as a matter 
of fact, nobody works harder than these treasure-seek- 
ers; and in all but one case out of a thousand, with 
nothing but their labor for their pains; or, if they are 
successful, most of them get killed in the attempt to 
pocket it. The pilgrims now sojourning in the Alaskan 
snows, waiting to get over to the banks of the Yukon, 
must wish they had thought of going to Cocos Island 
instead; they would have enjoyed the climate, even if 
they were disappointed in getting the boodle. 


A gentleman by the name of Dr. Pat- 


HEALTH BY _ terson is writing an interesting series 
MENTAL of articles in a new periodical pub- 
ANALOGIES. lished in New York under the title of 
‘‘Mind.”’ The articles are given the 

collective name of ‘‘The Mental Origin of Disease’; 


and they purport to show that physical infirmity exists 
in correspondence with some mental trouble or defi- 
ciency. The theory is an attractive one; of course, all 
forms of mental healing are more or less conditioned 
upon the same idea; but Dr. Patterson is able to give 
reasons for the faith that is in him, and does not put us 
off with a recitation of cases, in the vérity of which we 
find it hard to believe. No doubt mind and body unite 
to form a single organism, and either party to the com- 
pact exercises an influence upon the other. Physical 
discomfort reacts upon the spirits; but it should be 
even more the case that the spirit can affect a diseased 
body ; since it cannot be denied that the spirit, or mind, 
is the superior of the two partners. The power of pure 
thought is hardly realized except by those who have ex- 
rimented with it; it both — and attracts. A mor- 
id and depressing habit of thought tends to produce a 
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similar physical condition; and much illness and in- 
firmity may be avoided by resolutely dismissing ali but 
wholesome: and cheerful thoughts. But according to 
Dr. Patterson, we may go much further than this, and 
treat specific diseases by specified furms of mental 
effort or action. And he maintains that when the men- 
tal powers have been adequately trained. disease will 
become impossible. Wise men before him have per- 
ceived the possible value of a science of corresponden- 
cies, proceeding on the basis that ‘‘soul is form, and 
doth the body make.’’ Thestudy of physical and pliysi- 
ological science should be accompanied by a study of 
the spiritual side—the domain of causes; and the two 
will enormously assist each other. Dr. Patterson sug- 
gests, for example, that the far-sightedness that often 
comes with old age may be due to a mental habit of 
dwelling upon matters remote from the present anu 
immediate; if old people would pay more attention to 
what is guing on under their noses, they would be bet- 
ter able to read their newspaper without glasses. There 
is nothing occult or mystica! about this; it seems ra- 
tional enough. Old age is really as much the result of 
habit as of the ge of years. We fall into the habit 
of standing and sitting in relaxed attitudes; we let our 
faces hang; we walk indolently; we let ourselves be 
frightened by trifling ailments or weaknesses, and sub- 
mit to them instead of resisting them. Thus our Lodies 
and faces gradually assume degenerate contours; 
wrinkles are formed; we shrink from proper exercise ; 
we get anxious about our digestions; we dread tlie 
effect of exertion upon our hearts; and so on. More 
energy, less, morbid introspection and timidity, would 
remedy all this, and postpone old age many decades. 
It is not so easy to cure old age and disease after it has 
been established; but our brave Dr. Patterson by no 
means admits that even that is beyond the power of 
trained and healthy will. I am inclined to agree with 
him. 
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THE THEATRE. 


MISS JULIA ARTHUR IN “A LADY OF QUAL- 
ITY’ AT WALLACK’S. 
CAST OF CHARACTERS. 


Duke of Osmonde 
Earl of Dunstanwolde............ «+++. 
Lord Humphrey Ware .. .........+seeeeeecsees 
Lord Eldershawe ........... scccss-coc.ss--s set. T. B. Bridgeiand 
Fee Cee BAGONG 6 oo ons docks cbse. dees sececs Mr. Herbert Fortier 
Ue TWIT «on. i codcecssscccsesscs --.«+.+.Mr. Lawrence Miller 
GR LRU od ax ace se voce décsecscen ee : .. .Mr. Edwin Arden 
Sir Jeoffrey Wildairs we ee ....Mr. George Woodward 
Sir Christopher Crowell.. ..............++........ Mr Joseph Allen 
Sir Harry Granville................. Mr. W J. Thorold 
Sir Joseph Grumble............. 0... -.-+-05- -Mr. J H. Arnold 
Chaplain to Lord Twemlow Mr. Robert McWade 


.. . Mr. Scott Inglis 
..Mr. Stephen Townesend 
Mr. Albert Brown 


Dick Hardy........ aie ...+...Mr. William Herbert 
COON MO COMMIS, 2000000 cecccsscove coccces Mr George N. Foster 
TOUMOE. occccccscss <-cccccceccce coageccesoces Mr. Marcus Moriarty 
SNIP TS) acc ecnke oo Pree? oo ee 
Lady Betty Tantillion. iss Ethel Knight Mollison 
Anne Wildairs......... ...Miss Florence Conron 





BENT ORD WON 6 oo oc ccccscccersccscossees a ..Miss Marie Bingham 


and 
CLORINDA WILDAIRS ... ......2..0++ ceeeee Miss JULIA ARTHUR 
Piace—England. Trme—At commencement 1701. 


SYNOPSIS OF SCENERY. 
ACT I.—Hall at Wildairs. 

ACT II.—The rose garden. 

ACT III.—Paneled parlor at Dunstanwolde’s town-house, 
ACT IV.—Same as Act III. 
ACT V.—Room at Wildairs. 

Doubtless not a few intelligent people have remained 
away from Wallack’s because they had read, or at- 
tempted to read, Mrs. Burnett's unfortunate novel. 
From such slatternly rubbish in the form of fiction 
what could one hope in dramatic dress, thought they, 
and their prejudice held them home. But curiosity 

rompted others to go and see, and, seeing, they be- 
ieved—What? That from the ashes of a dead novel 
may rise a dramatic Phoenix of rarely radiant wing 
—the Phoenix in this case being Miss Julia Arthur. 
Disentangled from her surroundings of laborious in- 
sincerity, or, rather, with them as background, she 
resents a marvelously attractive figure. She moves 
Salentely amid the clumsy machinery of the play- 
wright, and the music of her presence somewhat over- 
bears its clatter. Her reticence and dignity alone make 
sufferable the clap-trap of the climaxes. 

“A Lady of Quality,’’ let it be said at once, is worth 
seeing. The scenic artist and the costumier have done 
superlatively well by it, the stage manager has drilled 
his company with unimpeachable patience. If the play 
itself is a dead thing, if the climaxes are violently in- 
effectual, if the dialogue struts and limps by turn, you 
have only to read the novel to discover ample reason. 
Ciorinda Wildairs, an unreal, distorted, and, in the 
novel, altogether ill-drawn character, becomes, in Miss 
Arthur’s hands, a charmful but unconvincing heroine. 
All the actress’s art cannot vivify a figure that is so 
desperately dead; all her gravity and grace are power- 
less to redeem situations so pathetically false. Whata 
“woman can do Miss Arthur does. The — that 
filters over the footlights is a tribute to her personal 
charm, her beauty, her sincerity, her courage. There 
is not the thrill behind it that ripples through a rapt 
or sympathetic audience when a situation stirs them, 
It is courteous applause, every hand-clap of it. 

The stage pictures are, as I said, admirable, the cos- 
tumes striking, the company fairly capable. But all 
these would not fill Wallack’s, as it was filled last 
night, with an audience tolerant of an entirely com- 
monplace and tiresome play, were it not for the win- 
some personality and ripening art of Miss Julia Arthur, 
to whom we wish success and courage and—a better 
play next time. R. C. 





LINCOLN PARK, CHICAGO, 


One of the beauty spots of Chicago, is described in a most beaati- 
fully illustrated book, of 96 es, now being distributed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway company. It is full of the 
finest half-tone pictures of one of Creation’s most charming places 
of resort for citizens of the Great Republic. Every one who has 
ever visited the park will appreciate the souvenir, and for those 
who have not it will be arevelation of what is to be seen in Chicago. 
It can only be procured by enclosing twenty-five (25) cents in coin or 
post: stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, general passenger agent, 
410 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Il. 
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THE ROOM OF DAGGERS. 


ALL his life he had dwelt in a little town, not far 
from the sea, in Southern France. His parents were 
people of relative wealth, and he was their only child. 
While he was still quite young they both died suddenly 
of cholera, during a great pest of it that scoured the 
place. An aunt, his mother’s sister, a widow .whose 
husband and three sons the scourge had snatched from 
her, then took charge of young Paul Auberard. She 
had beautiful rippling hair that had turned snow 
white in a few days’ time, and she wore it rolled bac 
over a cushion, which made her look like the pictures 
of Marie Antoinette; for her features were very fine 
and regular, and she had the narrowest, whitest hands, 
each tinger tapering toa pearly nail. She adored little 
Paul, and he deeply returned her love. Folk said that 
she did not know how he was being spoiled, poor Ma- 
dame Dorgival, since though proud and passionate and 
rebellious to others, to her he was all humility and love. 
When his tutor told her of his willful conduct she 
would only smile and shake her head and look at him 
wonderingly with her starlike smile and her brown 
eyes that many scalding tears must have left so misted 
and dim. 

‘Monsieur Druot,’’ she would sometimes say, how- 
ever, “I will scold Paul, of course. His father was a 
most impetuous, high-strung man. Yes, I must scold 
him, surely.” 

Her reprimands were soft as the patterings of some 
vernal shower on the dreamy old garden of the big 
villa-like country house where she and her nephew 
lived. And once, after one of them, Paul put his arms 
round her neck and said: 

“I’m afraid that except to you I’m a very self-willed 
fellow. They say it's my Southern blood, you know. 
But at least I'm not cowardly or mean, like—’’ And 
here lie paused, adding with droll, orphic sapience: “‘No 
matter. But there are boys whose names I could name.’’ 

At twenty (having been graduated from one of the 
best academies in Marseilles) he was adored more than 
ever by hisaunt. Nor did his fellow-townsfolk disap- 
prove him as before. If not deracinated, his ‘‘oddities,”’ 
they held, were mostly buried. He now possessed win- 
some manners, and though given to moods of seclusion 
and reserve, could gain friends and admirers with sig- 
nal ease. It was understood that he read enormously 
during his intervals of aloofness. He expressed a desire 
to visit Italy and Greece, and thither his aunt accom- 
panied him through a period of several months. He 
had grown tall, and his figure was of flexile build, his 
face very dark, chiseled with symmetry, and lighted by 
large eyes of shining black. 

“You look like a poet, Paul,’’ said Monsieur Des- 
rolles. one day to him, as they met on the roadside, 
which just then was fragrant with the half-tropic blos- 
somings of early spring. ‘“‘Are you?’’ 

“Oh, I have scribbled a few verses,’’ Paul laughed. 
“Aunt Athénaise. I see, has been telling you tales.” 

Desrolles stroked his short gray beard. He was a 
great, martial fellow, a little shattered from ill-health. 
He had known Paui’s parents well. Recently he had 
returned to his estates, having led for years a gay 
Parisian life, as diplomat, man of fashion, viveur. 

“She tells me that you want to go and print your 
verses in Paris,’ he said, slowly. 

Paul gave a sharp start. Then, with another slight 
laugh, he said: ‘I want to go and ask the great D’ Ava- 
liac if he thinks them worthy of being printed at all.” 

“Oh,” said Desrolles, dryly. ‘‘So you. too, have got 
the D’Avaliac fever, eh? But, my dear lad,’’ he went 
on, with gravity, ‘‘believe me when I state to you this 
fact. No verses that any one of your temperament 
could possibly write would ever please Victor D’Ava- 
liac. He is the most marble of men. A great artist, I 
admit. But he could study the agonies of a dying 
fellow-creature with the same coolness as he would 
scan the petals of a flower.”’ 

“So you know the great D’Avaliac!”’ faltered Paul. 
Instantly the importance of old Desrolles expanded. 
He asked him ten tumultuous questions concerning 
his idol, all in a breath, and ended, with a kind of gasp, 
“Of course we are different, he and I! His books have 
such dignity and splendor and calm, as though some 
demigod had spoken them! They do not seem to me 
written at all; they are like sunsets or dawns, like 
morning or evening stars, in the secure perfection of 
their beauty! No wonder that he is so rich,’’ Paul pur- 
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sued. ‘‘I am told that money simply pours in upon him 
from the readers of those wonderful novels!” 

‘*Yes,’’ said Desrolles; ‘the is enormously rich. He 
has an enchanting country home in Normandy, and his 
hotel in Paris, not far from the Arch of Triumph, is 
handsomer than the Queen of Spain’s. In the main 
hall, which is wrought of countless-colored African 
marbles, a fountain plays, its waters perfumed with 
violets. Beyond sweep splendid chambers, each filled 
with choicest objects of art.’’ Desrolles stared down at 
the path, now; he had grown ruminative; he appeared 
to have forgotten Paul. ‘‘And then—h ..m—yes— 
there is a strange room; I seem to see it now. It is not 
far froin the grand salon; a little corridor winds thence 
to it; it is called the Room of Daggers.”’ 

‘How strange! Pray go on, Monsieur Desrolles!’’ 

“It isn’t a large room, by any means. It is carpeted 
and furnished in Oriental way, with rugs deep of mesh, 
and unless I err there are wide, low divans. But the 
walls and ceiling glitter with innumerable weapons, all 
having their points downward. Every conceivable 
kind of sword, rapier, cutlass, saber and dagger is 


' there, though daggers predominate, whence the name. 


Some of the murderous things, I well recall, are of sur- 
passing beauty, and their value must be immense.”’ 

Paul’s lustrous black eyes broadened. ‘‘It is like the 
great D’Avaliac, such an idea as that! Surely a room 
so rich in treasure is almost always kept locked?’ 

‘‘Yes—but there are state occasions, of course, when 
its deadly magnificence is made patent to every one. 
Nevertheless, a curious thing now recurs to me. His 
daughter—”’ 

“His daughter? .. Ah, yes, Monsieur Desrolles. I 
remember hearing that he was a widower, with one 
daughter. Pray go on, and also pardon me for my in- 
terruption!”’ 

“This daughter, Mademoiselle Marthe,’’ resumed 
Desrolles, ‘‘is a tall girl, with eyes of blue ice and hair 
like gilded moss—the very counterpart of what her 
father must have been at her age. She has not much 
of D’Avaliac’s brains, but she has a good deal of his 
secret hardness and cruelty--”’ 

i aren say that, Monsieur Desrolles,’’ now pleaded 
aul, 

“Oh, but I must, my dear infatuated boy, I must. 
Your god, always remember, has not only feet of clay, 
but of clay and steel mingled. A pistol-ball is not more 
merciless than he, when so he shall choose... But I 
wander from Mademoiselle Marthe.’ 

“You do, and most irritatingly,’’ said Paul, who had 
already given his head a skeptic toss at the mention of 
his hero’s dominant fault. 

“She has the curious fancy, they used to tell me, has 
Marthe (think of it in a girl who cannot now be more than 
nineteen!), of going and seating herself with a book in 
this Room of Daggers for hours at a time. She says 
that the surroundings often plunge her into strange and 
intoxicant dreams.” . . 

This converse between Desrolles and Paul ended in 
an offer from the former to give him a letter of intro- 
duction to D’Avaliac whenever he should visit Paris. 

‘*Whenever I shall visit Paris!”’ said Paul. that same 
day tv his aunt. ‘Good heavens! I feel like taking 
the night train.” 

He did not go quite so soon as this, but he went at 
an early date. For a while, however, he hesitated 
because his aunt had begun to fail a little in health. 
She dreaded, therefore, to accompany him, and yet in 
her wistful eyes he saw that she hated to have him go 
alone. Nevertheless when he protested that he would 
wait until she was quite well again, she became in- 
sistent; she begged; she even used tender tyranny; 
she positively forced him to seek the presence of the 
great D’Avaliac, armed with Desrolles’s letter of intro- 
duction. : 

‘Your poems, mon chéri, are superb,”’ she said. ‘‘He 
can only see them to be ensorcelé by their intense charm. 
And the sonnet you have written to him, beginning, ‘Oh, 
maitre des profondités d’aéme humaine,’ etc., will pro- 
duce in him (do I misquote it?) a welcoming throe.”’ 

And yet, as it chanced, while bidding farewell to her 
loved nephew, she suddenly turned pale, withdrew her 
arms from his neck, and receded. . . The next instant, 
though, she had regained composure. To the mute in- 
terrogation of Paul’s gaze she flurriedly replied: ‘‘Oh, 
a kind of silly fear came over me! I found myself im- 
agining— But never mind. Seek your Jupiter there 
in Paris, and write me, as I am certain you soon will, 
that he has received you with warm acclaim.”’ 

Before another week had passed, Paul wrote her in 
a mood of rapture concerning D’Avaliac. He had met 
him; the letter of Desrolles, his old friend, had proved 
magical. Paul was at the feet of his hitherto unseen 
divinity. Later he wrote: ‘“‘My poems are thought 
worthy of publication, and D’Avaliac will use his great 
influence with one of the best éditeurs in Paris.”’ Later, 
still: ‘‘Iam a frequent guest at the enchanting hotel of 
D'Avaliac, where I meet all that is most talented in the 
way of men, all that is most winsome in the way of 
women.” .. Still later: ‘My dear aunt, you have now 
and then spoken to me of marrage. I have found the 
only woman on earth who could possibly make me 
happy as my wife. She is Mademoiselle Marthe D’Ava- 
liac. A cold, tranquil, reticent girl, I admit, but to me 
adorable as the Vatican Venus, on which we gazed to- 
gether so short a time since.’ .. And still later: ‘‘I 
am so sorry that your illness has increased, and that 
you think yourself really an invalid. Command me to 
come to you, and I will at once obey. . . As you have 
inferred, I am desperately in love with Marthe. But I 
cannot believe that she really returns my passion. She 
is like her father, the great D’Avaliac, of whom I have 
told you. Hundreds of the wisest and wittiest men sur- 
round him; flattery sugars his coffee at ten, flavors his 
breakfast at twelve, spices his dinner at eight. And 
yet he remains immobile, unsubservient, glacially 
polite, the servitor of none, the revered of all. Still, to 
me his manner is always most lovably kind. Yester- 
day he told me that my poems would have made Bau- 
delaire cherish me and Gautier brush my hat! What 
a prodigious compliment! And yet they say that with 
all his genius he is a frosty satirist, whose every smile 
veils a sneer. I cannot believe it! Ought I to believe 
it? I will not, I will not! To me, dear aunt, he has 
nothing arctic in his composition. But, alas, his 
daughter has! Marthe, I learn, is snow to all her 
suitors, and she is now, though scarcely twenty, the 
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recipient of many offers. What would mine be, com- 
pared with those of men far beyond me in rank and 
fortune? However, I am hopeful. She has beamed 
upon me more than once. The other evening, while a 
marquis, a count, and two celebrated authors were all 
gathered near her, she deliberately turned toward me 
her divine, Diana-like face. Such chastity and tender- 
ness dwell in those clear-limned features that I secretly 
trembled and grew faint!’ 

Still again he wrote: ‘‘Marthe loves me, and has told 
meso! But we have made a compact with one another 
—a most sacred compact—that her father shal] not know 
of our sweet bond until my book of poems is brought 
out. When its verses break upon Paris, whether for 
good or ill, then our betrothal will transpire. In a fort- 
night all will be settled. Meanwhile I wander about 
this beautiful city, browsing among the book-stalls of 
the Quai de Voltaire, taking the ugly little steamboat 
to a rena and countless other charming ports as 
well.”’ 

Again Paul wrote: ‘‘My book has won existence, and 
in the main I am congratulated. You know all the 
lyrics which it contains, except one. That is addressed 
to Marthe. She is the subject of it, though it is named 
simply ‘Amor.’ Hosts of people press my hand at re- 
ceptions, and all that. In a way, dear aunt, I suppose 
that I am a‘lion.’ It is thrillingly pleasant, and yet 
there abides the curious coldness of Marthe, mixed 
with her occasional warmth. As for her father, the 
incomparable D’Avaliac, I revere him more than ever. 
You know my passionate disposition. Yesterday I 
flung myself at his feet and kissed his hands in thanks- 
giving for his glorious benevolence!”’ . . . 

So, with Paul Auberard, had the weeks been lapsing 
along. Onacertain night he entered the Hotel d’Ava- 
liac. It was one of the great author's ‘‘evenings.” 
Paul had not seen the pale and statuesque Marthe for a 
full week. Some trifling yet acute quarrel had occurred 
between them; he had blamed himself; he had suffered ; 
at this moment he was stung with furiously jealous 


pangs. 

**My dear Paul!” said his idolized D’Avaliac, greet- 
ing him with both hands as he entered the grand salon, 
where more than half of literary and artistic Paris was 
gathered, ‘‘where on earth have you been for the past 
three or four days?’’ And then D’Avaliac’s double 
handshake grew limp. Paul felt himself genially dis- 
missed. The King of Saltravia, that delightful Clari- 
mond, whom everybody so admired both for his intel- 
lect and personal charm, had just appeared. 

Paul strolled away. It seemed to him that only 
yesterday his star was blazing. Had it dwindled now? 
He did not know . . he could not quite decide, just yet. 
Marthe. in her placid, sculptural loveliness, had hardly 
deigned him a glance. Should he approach her? 
Should he tell her that his worship of her father was 
the same as his worship of herself, except that one had 
a it the devoutest reverence, one the fire of a loyalest 
ove? 

Marthe, as he passed her, stood in converse with 
Jean Delajean, a big man, heavily bearded, whose eyes. 
dull as moonstones, bulged from below brows of ebon 
shagginess. This Delajean, as Paul well knew, had 
lately attacked, in the Fra Diavolo, his book of poems, 
and with a fierceness vulpine, to say the least. 

Paul moved onward. He crossed several chambers, 
hardly aware that he had done so. Then he found him- 
self in a corridor hung with amethyst velvet. Soon 
afterward he looked about himself with a start. Un- 
consciously he had drifted into the Room of Daggers, 
which was nearly always open on state occasions like 
the present. 

He sank into a chair. She had been with him when 
last he had visited this curious and almost horrifying 
place. Then it had struck him as eerie enough; but 
now, while his eyes roved about its bristling walls, it ~ 
seemed no longer a room; it had become a threat. In- 
numerable steely points flashed at him tiny rays, lighted 
by half-hidden electrics. He rose, scarcely understand- 
ing his own mood, and went toward a splendid Oriental 
dagger set in the wall, its blade a foot and a half long 
if an inch, its haft of damasceened gold, densely sprin- 
kled with small pearls, which gave it the appearance of 
having been incrusted by hoar-frost. The exquisite 
thing, like all its mates, was easily detached. Paul 
ran its long, slim blade between finger and thumb. 
“You are cruel,’ he mused; ‘‘but is not a woman’s 
heart often crueler still?” 

Suddenly, forgetful of its great worth, he tossed the 
stiletto upon a table. How could he harbor such 
thoughts of Marthe? How could he believe that she 
was juggling with him, that she meant to make his 
mighty love a jest and a jeer? Had she not sworn—? 

His eye lighted on a book, near the very weapon 
which he had just flung down. He remembered that 
Marthe often chose to read in this weird apartment. 
He caught up the book—his own! A thrill of wild joy 
swept through him. After all, she had brought his 
poems here, to read them in solitude! What proof of 
her actual love—the love that she had so adonsbiy con- 
fessed—could be more potent? 

Paul slowly turned the pages. By degrees his cheeks 
blanched to a deathly tint. Margin after margin teemed 
with comments, and these were packed with irony, ridi- 
cule, mockery untold, And all were in the handwriting 
of D’ Avaliac, which he now well knew. 

Such comments! Contempt, derision, disgust each 
struggled in them for mastery. It was horrible! This 
man, who had openly applauded him, covertlyshad thus 
contemned! Could hypocrisy strike deeper depths? Paul 
dropped the book; he seized the dagger. 

‘In his own home here, among his flatterers,’’ came 
the poor youth’s muttered words, ‘‘I will deal him due 
punishment!’ 

He thrust the weapon into a side-pocket. near his 
heart. Then, at the threshold of the Room of Daggers, 
he paused. A great violinist was playing; his zolian 
erescendos and diminuendos floated to’this deserted 
spot. It was something from Wagner—the rising of 
the fires, perhaps, about Brunhilda, while she sinks 
into her awful sleep. . 

Paul thought of his aunt, who so intensely loved 
him. He drew backward. After all, what was D’Ava- 
liac’s deceit? Why should he waste an immense opu- 
lence of revenge on such a poverty of betrayal and dis- 
simulation? 

He tore the knife from his breast, and tossed it upon 
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Kill D’Avaliac, indeed! What vulgarity of 
self-surrender! Was not Marthe the one sole splendid 
and regnant occupant of his life? . . He caught up the 
book agai Its pages gleamed hideous to him; their 
white flickerings were like the shine of snaky scales. 
But this, after all, was Marthe’s copy. ere was 
**Amor’’—the m which he had written to her. 
This, at least, her diabolic father must have spared. 

His fluttering fingers found it. . . Yes—yes—here it 
was, and on its margin were written words in her 
hand! He kissed them before he read them. Then, 
with tear-blinded eyes, he strove to decipher their text. 

Insult—raillery—sarcasm! ‘‘Ah, mon cher pére,” 
one sentence began, ‘‘tu as raison!’’ The print swam 
before his gaze... He read on. . “This is indeed a 
conceited coxcomb, and you have done well to aid him 
in seeking the publicity that he so impudently craves!’’ 

* * * * * * * 


the table. 


In the Room of Daggers, next morning, there was 
one dagger missing from its accustomed niche. It had 
found another. More than that, it had been scabbarded 
anew—and in Paul Auberard’s heart. 

EDGAR FAWCETT. 
-e~< 


M. BAZIN’S ROLLER STEAMSHIP. 





A WRITER in the “London Graphic’’ says that no 
invention involving so radical a change in the con- 
struction of steamships has been put before the pub- 
lic since the first steamers were produced at the 
beginning of the century, as the “‘roller’’ steamshi 
of M. Bazin, the French engineer. Hitherto, the hull 
of a ship has been built, more or less, egg-shaped, 
but the ‘Ernest Bazin’’ consists of a flat rectangular 
deck, supported upon twelve disks or wheels. The ves- 
sel, which was launched last year, is only an experi- 
ment, so to speak, and is therefore small, being only of 
274 tons burden. M. Bazin hopes in time to build a 
steamer large enough to cross the Atlantic. Mean- 
while, he has been trying the experimental steamer. 
The “Ernest Bazin’? has six floats or wheels; her 
length is 181 meters, and breadth 39 meters. On the 
deck are the cabins, saloons, machinery and bdilers. 
On July 20 the ‘‘Ernest Bazin’? went on a trial tri 
from Havre. On board her was Sir Edward J. Reed, 
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who went to ascertain from 









personal observation how 
the vessel behaved, and more 
especially in what degree 
the speed would be affected 
by a plying. part of the 
available steam power to the 
rotation of the rollers instead 
of to the direct propulsion 
of the vessel. 

Sir Edward Reed’s report 
to the Société d’Etudes et 
d@’Exploitation des Navires 
Rouleurs Bazin has just been 
issued. The vessel’s engines 
are of 350 I.H.P.,and these 
engines work both the screw 
machinery and the _ rollers 
jointly; so that in this ves- 
sel of 274 tons displacement 
there was only about one- 
seventeenth of the steam 
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power requisite to drive a 








vessel of similar size at thirty 
knots, and one-twelfth of that necessary to drive her 
twenty-seven knots. Nothing but a very low speed 
could, therefore, be anticipated of the vessel, owing 
first to-her smallness, and secondly to her low steam 

wer. A small vessel is, in Sir Edward Reed’s opin- 
ion, very unsuited to the application of the Bazin sys- 
tem. The rollers are of necessity too close to each 
other, and consequently the systems of waves which 
the onward movement of the rollers creates and sends 
off on each side of each roller very soon reach each 
other and cause reactionary turmoil, which is unfavor- 
able to smooth and easy progress, whereas in a much 
larger ship the progress would be much less interfered 
with by this case. Then, too, so small a vessel is neces- 
sarily shallow, and no proper immersion can, under 
ordinary conditions, be given to the screw propeller, 
and a screw propeller works at a very great disadvan- 
tage when too near the surface. However, in spite of 
the disadvantages under which the system was tried, 
the vessel surprised Sir Edward Reed by its perform- 
ance, and his report concludes as follows: 

‘*, . - There can be no doubt whatever that the ex- 
periments conclusively demonstrated that the Bazin 






















Roiiers furnish an effectual means of greatly reducing 
the friction which a floating body encounters in its 
advance through the sea, and friction is certainly one 
of the most serious of the elements which compose the 
resistances encountered. It does not, of course, remove 
or evade all friction, for all the ascending and descend- 
ing parts must of course encounter some friction even 
in still water; as must also those immersed parts of the 
roller which are not retreating, so to speak. or moving 
sternward, with precisely the same velocity as the ship 
advances; but, as regards these latter, it must be re- 
membered that all are moving sternward at some veloc- 
ity, and therefore all are avoiding to some extent the 
resistance due to friction. It has been conclusively 
shown, I think, that on this question of reduced fric- 
tion, and consequent increase of speed, or decrease of 

wer, M. Bazin’s views have been in a general sense 
ully established.’’ 

The reports of a number of pilots who have had 
charge of the vessel on various occasions, go to show 
that she behaves well in a fresh breeze and rough sea. 
and that she is an exceptionally dry boat and easily 
handled.—(See page 5.) 
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footy aa. ay 
A picture full of shifting 
life is this of the Boule- 
vard, where daily the 
devotees of the wheel, 
old and young, form 

art of an ever-changing panorama. 

he spectators, indeed, of this sprightly 
scene are fewer than the actors in it, but 
one and all are infected with the buoy- 
ancy and careless grace of the bicycliste 
debonaive and the devil-may-care happi- 
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WRITERS WANTED Sostece Tins, Gain or with Spain are not 
FILIBUSTERING. threatened with any 
serious rupture. At the 
same time, the attitude which we have 


maintained as a nation toward the strug- 
gling patriots of Cuba has subjected us to 
much criticism. The claim of Spain, that 
we are responsible for the maintenance of 
the war because the material for the pur- 
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REDUCED pose is shipped from American ports, is 
Bia. wl only qualifiedly true. The materia, as 


our illustrations show, is not shipped 
directly from here. In the first instance 
a steamer is secured for the ocean voy- 
age, and the goods are transshipped to it 
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: a distance from the coast. Besides this, 

the original entries from firms here are 
made under different names to those of 
the real consignees. Our government 
should scarcely be expected to prevent or 
be cognizant of such schemes when the 
Spanish authorities are not themselves 
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able to avoid landing of contraband of 






















war by similar methods in Cuba.—(See CHEW 
double page.) j 
An interesting situation i FEM h ) 
SPORTSMEN, is that presented by our 
OLD AND icture of a deer-hunt in 
NEw. ike County, Pennsyl- THE ORIGINAL 


vania. Pike County has 
long maintained its standing as the para- 
dise of the hunter, and many are the 
stories of native prowess in this sport 
which have been recorded. At the 
quaint old ferry landing, itself a picture 
instancing an early phase of transporta- 
tion in this hemisphere, is enacted one of 
the interesting scenes of modern sport- 
ing life. The real hunters are disposing 
of their spoil to one of their amateur 
brethren from the city. The opportu- 
nity brings. no doubt, edification as well 
as profit.—(See page 4.) 
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KEY TO THE KLONDIKE. 


The Pioneer Alaska Railway is the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, 


and to that Company belongs the Credit, in Con- 

y nection with the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
M7 of having inaugurated the Sale of Through Tickets 
to Points in Alaska. The NORTHERN PACIFIC was 
the First Railway to Issue a Map of Alaska 
showing the Inland Passage from Puget Sound to 
y Sitka, Juneau and Chilkat. 

Those Intending to go to Alaska Early 
Next Spring, after the Snows on the Dyea and 
Skagway Passes are packed down and the Lakes 
frozen, or at a Later Date, either via this Route or via 
St. Michaels and the Mouth of the Yukon, 
should remember that the NORTHERN PACIFIC IS 
THE PIONEER ALASKA LINE; runs Steam-heated Trains 
with Dining Cars, Pullman Standard and Tourist 
Sleeping Cars from St. Paul to Tacoma, Seattle and 
Portland. Passengers have the Option of going via 
Helena or Butte City (the latter the Greatest Silver 
Mining Camp in the World); also via Lake Pend 
D’Oreille, Idaho, or through the Famous Coeur 
b’Alene Country. 

We have issued an Illustrated Folder Replete 
with Alaska and Klondike Information up to 
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A TSAR’S GRATITUDE. 


BY FRED WHISHAW, 
Author of “A Boyar of the Terrible,” “The Romance 
of the Woods,” “My Terrible Twin,” ete., etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


DvuRING the morning of that eventful 5th November, 
on which was fought one of the grandest battles that 
ever English soldiers took a hand in, a young Russian 
Grand Duke, who was present with his brother as spec- 
tator of the projected attack upon the British position 
at Inkerman, had an exciting adventure, which very 
nearly proved his last, and went nigh to depriving 
Russia of a future Tsar; but which gained for the 
young imperial prince a life-long friend and for me an 
important character in this history. 

What happened was something like this. The 
princes, surrounded by a brilliant suite of officers, were 
engaged in inspecting the troops about to take part in 
the day’s work, riding in and out of the ranks drawn 
up for their inspection, and greeted everywhere with 
that explosive Russian military salutation which sounds 
like ‘“‘Drai Jelayoo!’’? The staff were in the best of 
spirits, and so were the Grand Dukes, for great things 
were expected of the troops this day; and there was 
much light-hearted conversation and laughter in which 
the princes Alexander and Constantine took their full 
share. 

Suddenly something happened, however, which, 
though at first it appeared rather an entertaining 
episode than otherwise, soon took a more serious 
aspect. As the glittering company passed a troop of 
the Gardes a cheval the horse of one of the troopers 
took fright and bolted, startled by the sudden greeting 
of the soldiers to their imperial visitors; and instantly 
the horse of the Grand Duke Alexander started in pur- 
suit. Constantine, his brother, roared with laughter, 


and offered to back the prince for a hundred roubles; _ 


but the trooper’s charger was a splendid animal, as 
most of the horses of that fine regiment are, and was 
not to be so easily overtaken. On went the pair, to the 
delight of the entire army—a splendid race; and it was 
not until the animals were seen to be leading straight 
for the English lines that any one began to look grave. 

‘‘Why, confound the fellow!’’ said Constantine; ‘‘he 
is leading my brother straight for the British lines, 
What if they were to gallop into range of their guns?”’ 

As though in answer to this speech, there was a puff 
of smoke from the top of the hill in the distance; and 
though the missile did not reach within half a mile of 
the galloping pair, it was nevertheless clear that they 
had been observed and that the shot might be accepted 
as a warning. 

At the same moment a horseman was seen to shoot 
out from the ranks of the Red Hussars, the nearest 
troop at that moment to the flying pair of riders, and 
to start in pursuit ventre d@ terre, at racing speed. The 
last horseman was splendidly mounted; he belonged, 
too, to a lighter regiment and was a lighter man than 
the Grand Duke, and it was seen that he rapidly de- 
creased the distance which separated him from the lat- 
ter; for the prince’s horse, besides having the disadvan- 
tage of carrying a heavy-weight—the Romanofis are 
with but few exceptions tall, big men—was laboring 
now under the additional impediment of a strong appli- 
cation of the curb, which, though failing to stop the ex- 
cited animal or even very greatly to diminish its speed, 
nevertheless considerably paralyzed it in the race. The 
leader—the trooper whose horse had bolted in the first 
instance—was still well ahead, and though he appeared 
to be tugging and swearing at his mount to the top of 
his bent, his exertions did not seem to have any effect 
whatever upon the iron-mouthed beast, which, alarmed 
by the clatter of hoofs behind it, or perhaps delighted 
with the excitement of the race, carried its rider ata 
terrific rate toward the enemy’s lines. 

By this time the glittering group of anxious officers, 
with the Grand Duke Constantine at their head, were 
moving pretty fast in the direction taken by the three 
flying horsemen. The Grand Duke looked grave, and 
no longer laughed or even spoke. Excepting an occa- 
sional ejaculation from one or another of the horrified 
staff there was not a word said as all cantered slowly 
on in pursuit of the chase. . 

Meanwhile the three horsemen were now undoubt- 
edly within range of the British guns, and, added to 
the occasional banging of the field gun, which had sev- 
eral times tried its distance at the little body of cavalry 
so rashly approaching its fire, there now came more 
frequent puffs of smoke and the sharper crack of rifles. 
The position of the three racers was growing every 
moment more dangerous. 

“The Hussar is gaining fast,’ said Constantine. 
“But what does he mean to do—head my brother’s 
horse? Look at the trooper—devil take him! He has 
the best horse of the three; he is going far ahead! 
What does the Hussar mean to de? Who is it, your 
Excellency?” 

“It’s too far to see, your Highness,” replied Menschi- 
koff, the commander-in-chief, who rode, pale and agi- 
tated, at the Grand Duke’s side. The young prince im- 
perial was more or less in his charge, and the general 


palais 
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did sot like to think what the terrible Nicholas might 
not do if anything happened to him. 

‘It is either Golovanof or Dostoief, your Highness,” 
said an aid-de-camp; ‘‘but I cannot tell which at this 
distance. I go by the horse; none but those two possess 
such a flier as that one there!” 

It was indeed a flier, and, long as the start given to 
the Grand Duke had been, his pursuer was now close at 
his heels. All who watched held their breath, wonder- 
ing what the Hussar intended to do. Head the prince’s 
horse and cause it to bear round and away out of dan- 
ger? That was felt to be the best course, if it could be 
so managed. 

But meanwhile matters came to a crisis rather 
quicker than was expected. The trooper, whose horse 
led the race by at least one hundred yards, was sud- 
denly seen to raise his arms and fall from the saddle; 
at the same moment his charger swerved, plunged, and, 
striking the ground with its head, turned completely 
over, rolled round once or twice, and lay still. 

“Good God—look at that!’’ muttered Constantine, 
crossing himself vehemently, while every hand among 
the group of watchers hastened to do the same. ‘‘Lord 
have mercy upon us! Alexander will be within range 
of their rifles in a moment! Head him, Hussar, head 
him!”’ he shouted excitedly, forgetting that his brother 
was a mile or more beyond any possibility of hearing. 

But apparently the Hussar had other ideas as to the 
best course to be pursued in this emergency. Almost 
at the very instant that the trooper and his horse en- 
tered the line of fire and fell dead, he had caught up to 
the Grand Duke, and now, if those behind could have 
heard so far, they would have understood his inten- 
tions, ‘‘Hold on, sir, hold on tight!’’ he shouted. ‘‘I’m 
going to hamstring him!”’ And, leaning over, the hus- 
sar deftly drew his saber across the galloping charger’s 
hamstring. The Grand Duke’s horse made a few halt- 
ing bounds forward and then stopped dead, while the 
Hussar rushed past him and was carried fifty yards 
further before he succeeded in pulling up. 

These fifty yards sealed the fate of the poor charger, 
for at that moment the line of fire was entered and the 
animal fell dead, pierced by half a dozen bullets, pitch- 
ing its rider over its head as it plunged heavily to earth. 

A sigh of relief passed, like a puff of wind, from rank 
to rank of those who had watched the race as the Grand 
Duke was seen to have stopped in his mad career in the 
very nick of time. 

“Lord help us, that’s a good Hussar!’’ muttered Con- 
stantine, crossing himself once more. ‘That is a man 
to be remembered, Menschikoff!”’ 

‘“‘His Imperial Majesty will not forget him after this,” 
said the general; ‘‘of that your Highness may rest as- 
sured; but it appears to me that the British bullets have 
cheated our friend of his reward!”’ 

‘“Nay—see, your Excellency, he is alive!’ said a 
younger and sharper-sighted member of the staff. ‘He 
is sitting up, leaning against the horse—wounded, I 
think, though.” 

“Certainly wounded, or he would try to retire from 
that warm place,’”’ some one added. ‘‘But—good Lord, 
have mercy upon us!—what is Alexander Nicolaievitch 
doing? His Highness is walking straight into the line 
of fire!’”’ 

To the horror of all, this appeared to be the case. 
The Grand Duke had dismounted from his panting, 
disabled horse and seemed to be walking up to join the 
wounded Hussar. 

This is what was actually taking place: The Hus- 
sar officer had received two bullets, one in the thigh, 
the other in the hand, and had settled himself under 
cover of his dead charger to bind his wounds with his 
handkerchief and to collect his wits, somewhat scat- 
tered by the heavy fall he had just experienced, before 
attempting to crawl away out of danger. He was so 
engaged when he observed the officer whose horse he 
had disabled dismount and approach him. 

“Go back, go back, whoever you are!’ he cried. 
“Don’t you see I am under fire?” 

“But you are wounded!’’ shouted the unrecognized 
Grand Duke. ‘‘How are you going to get back?”’ 

- - “IT shall crawl all right in a minute or two,’’ said the 
other. ‘Go back, you, for God’s sake!”’ 

“No, no!’ cried the Grand Duke. ‘You have saved 
my life; I must certainly do the same for you—if I can. 
But there is no danger; for, see, they are not even 
firing at us!’ This was true; for the chivalrous young 
British officer in command of the outpost, whose good 
shooting had caused such a flutter in the Russian staff, 
seeing that it was a matter of life-saving under fire, had 
given orders that the brave Russian officer should be 
allowed to perform his heroic action unmolested. 

Accordingly the Grand Duke was permitted to walk 
deliberately up to the now fainting Hussar, take him up 
in his arms and carry him away in safety. Had his 


- ears been sharp enough the Grand Duke might have 


heard the cheer with which the young British officer 
greeted this achievement. 

Bearing his unconscious burden as easily as he would 
have carried a ten-year-old child, the Tsarevitch stepped 
briskly out of danger, and by the time he had covered 
the hundred yards or so of ground which appeared to 
him sufficient to place him out of range of possible 
bullets and had laid his burden upon the ground, the 
group of pale and gasping staff officers had cantered 
up within earshot and had begun to overwhelm him 
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with respectful reproaches. But these the Grand Duke 
quickly silenced, waving Menschikoff and the rest aside 
with the remark that any one of them—and he hoped 
every Russian officer in the army—would have done 
the same. 

Meanwhile restoratives were applied to the young 
Hussar, and the wounded man presently groaned and 
opened his eyes. Then, noticing in what resplendent 
company he was, he sat up and rubbed those organs. 

‘Who are you, my fine fellow?’ asked the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

‘Lieutenant Vladimir Dostoief of the Red Hussars, 
your Excellency,’’ replied that individual automatic- 
ally, for his head buzzed still, and he was not sure 
whether he stood upon that or the other extremity of 
his person. 

“Call yourself captain, then, from to-day,” said 
Menschikoff. ‘‘You are a lucky fellow and a smart rider, 
and the Tsar shal] hear of your exploit. You have, 
under Providence, saved the most valuable life, but 
one, in Russia.”’ 

Dostoief looked puzzled; then he glanced at the 
Grand Duke bending over him, and, half recognizing 
him, blushed with surprise and gratification. 

*‘Are you the Grand Duke?’’ he muttered. ‘‘Upon 
my word, I did not know it when I—’’ Dostoief tried 
to get upon his feet, but groaned and fell back. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon,” he added, murmuring still more feebly, 
‘‘but my head feels so—”’ 

At this point the wounded man fainted once more, 
and was carried by careful hands to the rear. Here he 
was placéd in charge of the Grand Duke’s own medical 
attendant, under whose ministrations he was soon made 
as comfortable as circumstances would permit. And 
here, too, he was constantly visited by the young Tsar- 
evitch until he was strong enough to be sent back to St. 
Petersburg; and in the hospital building within the 
walls of Sevastopol were laid the seeds of a friendship 
between these two which was to last for many a year 
and many a decade, and which was destined to be pro- 
ductive of results which I hope to lay before my readers 
in the course of this history. 


CHAPTER II. 

ONE more incident in connection with Inkerman— 
that battle of the Titan Thomas Atkms—and I have 
done with the Crimea, which is, I know, a hackneyed 
subject and must not be dwelt upon at any length. 

Young Dostoief had been carried safely to the rear; 
the Russian commander-in-chief had disposed his forces ; 
the two Grand Dukes had encouraged the troops of the 
Tsar by riding in and out and saluting all and sundry 
arms of the service; the English, on the top of their hill, 
had made some little preparation for resisting attacks 
upon their position—and the great battle began. This 
fight of Inkerman was a magnificent ‘‘scrimmage,”’ for 
it was at times little else; yet for all that, scrimmage or 
Homeric battle, or whatever the historian may prefer to 
call it, it was nevertheless one of the grandest fights 
that British troops ever took a hand in. It was Tommy 
Atkins’s own particular battle, for his officers played a 
comparatively small part in the fray; and Thomas, on 
that great day, withstood, by sheer pluck and persever- 
ance, the determined attacks of column after column of 
the enemy’s picked troops, who outnumbered him as 
twenty to one. Not that the Russians fought ill. On 
the contrary, they struggled bravely enough; but 
Tommy had placed himself at the top of a steep hill, 
and regiment after regiment climbed that hill under 
fire and almost reached the top where brave Thomas 
stood and peppered at him, only to quaver and double 
up, out of breath and demoralized, and to turn and run 
at the last moment. 

Among the Russian troops engaged, on that memor- 
able 5th November, in giving Tommy Atkins his innings 
at Inkerman, was a certain regiment known as the Ok- 
hotsk, in which regiment one Alexander Philipof en- 
joyed the rank of captain. The Okhotsk had, during 
the early part of the day, attempted more than once to 
climb the steep ascent at the crest of which was the 
British position, and, like the rest of those who made 
the attempt, had been beaten back with loss, unable to 
stand the energetic reception that Mr. Atkins was ever 
ready to offer to all visitors from below. 

Shortly before midday a column of the Okhotsk had 
just retreated pell-mell down the hill for the third time, 
and the officers were busy redressing the ranks and 
haranguing the men in preparation for a fourth at- 
tempt. This was a column of close upon one thousand 
men, and these had succumbed, when near the top, to 
a determined charge of one hundred and twenty sol- 
diers of the guards, who, finding that the Russians had 
approached rather closer to their position than they 
considered advisable, had flung themselves downhill 
upon the mass and overwhelmed the poor puffing Rus- 
sian soldiers by sheer bounce and bluffing. The Rus- 
sian officers, and chief among them young Philipof, 
were furious, and eloquently sarcastic as they strove to 
awaken their men to the shame of their thrice repeated 
defeat, and abuse and strong language were the order of 
the day. The poor Okhotsk lay or stood about, panting 
and puffing and wiping the sweat from their faces. 
They listened to their officers, but paid very little heed 
to their threats and abuse; for the Russian soldier ig 
half sheep and half philosopher, and wild talking doeg 
not impose upon him. He is unlike a sheep in that he 
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is as brave as a man need be; but, like the sheep, he 
will follow the leader whether into danger or out of it, 
and if one man turns and runs it is probable that the 
res; will do the same; and, having ru away, or 
achieved his end, or indeed whatever may have hap- 
pened, he will not be greatly disturbed, because he is 
a fatalist, and therefore he philosophically concludes 
that, it having been the will of Providence that this 
or that has occurred, nothing else could have happened, 
and therefore it is unnecessary to be either elated or 
discouraged or anything else. 


On this occasion Captain Philipof certainly did his _ 


best to startle his sweating, panting philosophers into 
renewed energy and a sense of shame. He had done 
his utmost to save the column from the humiliation of 
rctreat. He had sworn at, and even struck, the men of 
his own company at the first indication of a desire to 
run, but all in vain; and as he now stood upon a mound, 
drawn sword in hand, abusing and haranguing his men 
preparatory to forming line for a new attack, he was a 
very angry person indeed, and doubtless used language 
which he would have been ashamed to own to in mo- 
ments of calm. 

“Now listen, you sons of dogs!’’ he shouted. ‘‘The 
column will immediately receive orders to renew the 
attack. Let the others do as they please, but my sotnia 
(hundred) shall not turn tail again before these beggarly 
English. I swear. to you that the first coward of you 
who turns and runs this time shall have one of my re- 
volver bullets to carry downhill with him. You know 
me, sons of dogs that you are! I shall do what I say! 
I can hit a man as well as most!’’ Asa matter of fact, 
Philipof was an extremely good shot with his revolver, 
and the men knew it. 

A few moments after this threat had left the angry 
captain’s lips orders came for the column to start once 
again upon its fatal uphill journey. Away it went, 
colors fluttering, men singing their stirring songs as 
only the Russian soldiers can sing them, and a huge 
ikon held aloft in the midst by way of benediction upon 
the effort about to be made. Up the hill it went, a de- 
termined looking host, and formidable withal; up the 
hiJl and into view of our brave grenadiers, who greeted 
it, as usual, with much cheering and with a murderous 
fire from such of their rifles as had anything in them, 
most of the ammunition having been used up before 
this. 

This time the brave Okhotsk would take no denial, 
but came steadily on and on in spite of the fire—on and 
upward until the head of the huge column had reached 
within a very few yards of our plucky little band of 
guardsmen. These latter, receiving no support from 
behind, and having burned most of their powder, began 
slowly to lose ground, contesting every inch of it, how- 
ever; those who had thrown down their useless rifles 
fighting like Homeric heroes with stones and bits of 
rock or anything they could lay hands upon. It was 
just at this critical moment that the noise of cheering 
and the tramp of footsteps from behind indicated to the 
struggling guardsmen engaged with the enemy that 
assistance was at hand, and that others would arrive in 
a moment to share the glory of turning this big Russian 
column and cending it flying down the hill after its pred- 
ecessors. This, Tommy Atkins felt, would never do. 
Inspirited by the knowledge that support was near in 
case of absolute need, and at the same time determined 
if possible to do without it, the brave guardsmen pulled 
themselves together. ‘‘Charge again, boys!’’ some one 
bawled; and, grasping sword or bayonet more tightly, 
and setting teeth and muscle, these tough fellows 
sprang forward once more, full in the face of the 
advancing Russians; and in a moment the little band 
was in and among the writhing masses of the Muscovite 
column, stabbing, striking, firing, cheering, and in 
many cases fighting with their fists only. 

As seemed the rule on this extraordinary day, the 
huge mass was unable to withstand the spirited attack 
of the few; it tottered, wavered a moment, then broke 
and fied downhill. 

Many of the English soldiers did not fail to notice 
the conduct of one handsome Russian officer. Indeed, 
so frantic was this individual and so energetic in trying 
to keep his men up to the mark, that his behavior 
caused a good deal of laughter among the light-hearted 
Britons. This officer, who seemed half mad with ex- 
citement, was, as some one expressed it, for all the 
world like a Jack-in-the-box, apparently here and there 
and everywhere, alternately swearing at and entreat- 
ing his men to be firm, threatening them with sword 
and pistol, shouting, waving his arms and his sword, 
laughing and crying in turns. This was Alexander 
Philipof, who appeared to wear a charmed life, expos- 
ing himself a hundred times to the enemy’s bullets 
without receiving hurt or harm. 

Possibly his excitement so amused Mr. Atkins that 
the latter forgot to shoot him down. So Philipof waved 
his arms and shouted himself hoarse with impunity. 
*‘Now Okhotsk! now Okhotsk!’’ he yelled. ‘‘The Tsar’s 
sons are watching us—down with the English dogs! 
Forward!” 

The idea of the Tsar’s sons watching from"below had 
probably been dinned into the ears of the poor puffing 
Russian soldiers all day; nevertheless, their presence 
did not avail to win the day for their imperial father. 
On the contrary, no sooner had Philipof mentioned the 
Tsar’s sons, and the necessity to show a bold front in 
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consideration of the presence of their imperial high- 
nesses, than the column showed unmistakable signs of 
breaking as it had broken three times already this day. 
First one man turned, then another, then half a dozen, 
then the rest, and the column was in full retreat. 

The first offender was a big, black-browed, white- 
faced fellow, a typical Russian soldier to look at; ex- 
pressionless and dirty, but savage when angered. This 
man had suddenly thrown down his musket, spat—d la 
Russe—toward the British lines, and then turned and 
started off at a trot downhill. the rest following him. 

But the offender had not proceeded more than a 
couple of yards, however, when Alexander Philipof’s 
bullet whizzed through his cheek, and with a fearful 
oath he brought up. 

“You dog!’’ yelled the officer, frantic with rage, 
“you shall die like a dog! Okhotsk, be men! stand 
firm with me!’’ So saying, Philipof fired a second shot 
at the coward, not waiting, however, to note its effect; 
and, facing quickly round, discharged the remaining 
bullets of his revolver into the advancing English ranks. 
A few of those who had begun to fall back faced about 
when he did and formed in line with Philipof, while the 
man whom he had wounded sat or fell down in his 
place, swearing and bleeding, and looking, in his rage, 
like a very demon. 

On came the cheering, fighting British; and one of 
the tirst to be struck down was Philipof, who received 
a pretty severe wound, Of the few who had stood firm 
with him there was not one who was not wounded or 
taken prisoner; and among those taken was the dark- 
visaged private, who, with the rest, was sent to the rear 
and attended to in the Balaklava field hospital, where, 
to the amusement of the British surgeons, he appeared 
to think nothing whatever of his own wound or of their 
probing and dressing of it, his whole attention being 
apparently absorbed in the case of one of his officers, 
who was treated in the same tent and was very much 
more severely wounded than himself. From this offi- 
cer’s face the wounded private never once took his eyes, 
even while his own hurt was being dressed; but only 
glared and muttered in a way that surprised and 
amused his kind attendants, who were pleased to ob- 
serve the devotion of the Russian soldiery to their offi- 
cers, but a little astonished at their way of showing it. 

“‘He seems damned angry about something,’’ re- 
marked Headley, a young army surgeon. ‘I suppose 
he’s riled that our fellows wounded his favorite officer: 
thinks nothing of this hole in his face, which must be 
painful enough, too!” 

“Very pretty devotion, I call it,’’ said Briggs, his 
senior. ‘See they’re putin the same tent, Headley, if 
the fellow is so fond of his officer. What a mug, though 
—eh? Glad he’s not fond of me; I should be afraid he’d 
want to eat me!”’ ; 

And so it happened that wounded Philipof was 
placed in the same ward with Petka Gorbunof, a pri- 
vate in his own regiment, with a hole through both 
cheeks drilled by Philipof’s own bullet. There was a 
third Russian in the same tent, an old sergeant, who 
had stood by Philipof when that officer had rallied a 
few of his men, preferring death to repeated scuttling. 
This patriarchal old soldier was not very severely 
wounded, though the knock on the head from the butt 
of a British rifle, which floored him, had left his wits 
somewhat dimmed. What remained of his intelli- 
gence, however, contributed to fill old Anton’s faithful 
heart with satisfaction that he was to be left in the 
company of his favorite captain, Philipof, who was a 
great friend of his, and to see whom so sorely smitten 
was a grief to the old man. 

Petka Gorbunof, or ‘‘Black Petka,’’ as he was called 
by his fellow-soldiers, was glad also to quartered with 
his captain; but then he was animated by other mo- 
tives than affection for Philipof and the desire to see 
him through his troubles. 

Briggs and Headley had made a little mistake as to 
this! ° 

CHAPTER III. 

FoLkKs in St. Petersburg were well aware that a 
battle was to be fought on or about the 5th of November 
by the troops engaged upon active service in the Crimea. 
On that day the churches and cathedrals of the capital 
were filled with the relatives of men and officers—wives 
and mothers, lovesick girls, sisters, even small children, 
upon their knees before the shrines of patron saints, 
pleading for intercession for the safety of their dear 
ones in Sevastopol. 

Among these there knelt in a secluded corner of the 
Kazan Cathedral the graceful figure of a young wor- 
shiper whose whole being appeared to be absorbed in 
her devotions. Olga Markova knelt before the ikon of 
St. Alexander Nefsky, her eyes fixed upon the figure of 
the warrior saint, which they discerned but dimly, for 
they were full of tears, as her heart was of prayerful 
thought for her lover and the danger in which he stood 
at about this time. 

Olga Markova, which is feminine of Markof, was an 
extremely pretty girl for a Russian. She had the fair, 
clustering hair that Russian girls delight in, and the 
pretty pink-and-white complexion which is equally 
common; but she was without the usual dumpy, or 
wide, or flat retroussé nose which nearly always, to- 
gether with a huge mouth, spoils all the advantages 
gained by a pretty head of hair and a delicate com- 
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plexion—and sometimes a lovely pair of eyes—in a 
Russian face. Olga had a refined little nose, and a very 
pathetic-looking pair of eyes; and, though her mouth 
was somewhat large, her teeth were not, and so it did 
not much matter. Olga. possessed another character- 
istic very common to girls of her nationality: she was 
intensely superstitious and a very devout churchwoman; 
indeed she had started at a very early hour this morn- 
ing for the cathedral in order to pray before the ikon, or 
picture, of her lover’s patron saint, Alexander Nefsky, 
for the safety of Philipof during the course of the cam- 
paign. . 

Alexander, or, Sasha, as his intimates called him, 
was not much of a church-goer, though far from being 
a professed unbeliever; he left church-going to the 
ladies, as he was accustomed to say, whose prayers 
were far more likely than any his lips could offer to 
reach their destination. 

Nevertheless, on the eve of his departure for the 
Crimea Olga had induced him to accompany her, as a 
special parting indulgence to herself, to the Kazan 
Cathedral, and the pair had knelt there together before 
the shrine of the warrior saint, Alexander of the Neva 
—who was Sasha’s patron, and an exceedingly appro- 
priate patron for so pugnacious and warlike a person as 
Alexander Philipof. This saint, one of the three titular 
guardians of St. Petersburg, is declared to have wrested 
the Neva from its Swedish proprietors—they having 
stolen it from the Karelian Finns in still earlier days, 
and these again from the Lapps—and to have arrived 
at the spot now occupied by the city of St. Petersburg, 
seated upon a paving-stone which floated upstream 
along the Neva in a manner unusual among paving- 
stones. His original entrée into their stronghold so 
surprised the Swedes that they incontinently ran away. 

The two partners of Alexander Nefsky in protecting 
the interests of St. Petersburg are, I may add, St. Isaac 
of Dalmatia, on whose ‘‘day’’ Peter the Great happened 
to be born; and St. Peter. I may add further, with 

apologies to those of my readers for whom the informa- 
tion is unnecessary, that St. Alexander’s triumph over 
the Swedes and his annexation of the Neva and district 
to Russia were not permanent, and that Peter the Great 
was obliged, a few centuries later, to fight his Swedish 
neighbors for many a long year before finally achieving. 
that which in the first instance brave St. Alexander, 
saint and grand duke, performed with so much ease 
upon his paving-stone. 

This, then, ‘was the patron saint of Alexander Phil- 
ipof, Olga’s guardian and lover, who was as coldly 
practical and critical as the girl was romantic and 
superstitious, and who laughed a good deal over the 
serious and rather tearful remarks of the latter as the 
pair returned home together after their farewell expe- 
dition to the church in which a notable image of the 
saint was hung. In this picture the warrior-divine was 
represented as banging an adversary on the head, pre- 
sumably a Swede, with some short sword or other 
weapon. The saint himself appears as a very ordinary- 
looking Russian, with long, white, patriarchal beard 
and hair, and a benevolent countenance; very much 
like that of any other of the thousand and one saints of 
the Russo-Greek Church calendar. No one would have 
imagined him caryable of any sort of daring exploit, 
judging from the expression of his kindly old face; but 
that just shows, as Sasha remarked, what mistakes one 
may easily make in discussing things one knows very 
little about, such as saints. 

This was the kind of remark that greatly shocked 
and distressed Olga at all times. It shocked and dis- 
tressed her especially now, when he was on the very 
point of departure to the seat of war, and needed every 
scrap of countenance and protection that his saint could 
give him. To Sasha’s horror and remorse she had sud- 
denly burst into tears. 

The two had just turned in at the front door of the 
house in which Olga occupied a flat when this unlooked- 
for event happened. 

Sasha was a kind-hearted man, though a scoffer, and 
he was extremely fond of his ward. He put his arm 
round her waist and drew her to him gravely and ten- 
derly. ‘‘Come, come, Olga,’’ he said, ‘‘you are a sol- 
dier’s fiancée; you mustn’t be weak and silly whenever 
I am ordered away on duty; it’s unworthy of you.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t that!’ sobbed Olga. ‘I knuw you 
must go and fight those horrid French and English—the 
Tsar commands it and he is our father; but what I do 
feel, Sasha, is your contempt for religion, and so on;. 
and I hate to think that you have no reverence for 
yous own patron saint, our great St. Alexander, but 
only la—laugh at his ikon instead of praying to him 
and getting him on your side now that you are going 
out to battle!”’ 

Sasha could not help laughing, though he was 
grieved to hurt the child’s feelings. 

‘Really, Olga,”” he said, ‘‘you ought to have lived in 
the days of the siege of Broy; you seem to expect our 
nineteenth century saints to come down and fight for 
their protégés in the batttefield, to turn aside the bul- 
lets that are flying too straight, or the bayonets that 
have a billet for some favorite’s heart, just as the gods 
and goddesses did in the old days for their particular 
friends among the mortals squabbling below. I don’t 
despise religion a bit in the world, I assure you, and 
I have the greatest veneration for St. Alexander; but 
I really don’t see why I should not say what prayers I 
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wish to put up anywhere I like as well as before that 
too ridiculous ikon.” 

‘“‘The ikon may be rather curious to look at,’’ said 
poor Olga, “‘but I love it all the same; for I have 
always thought of it as representing the dear old saint 
overthrowing your enemies, Sasha dear — whether 
human enemies or ghostly ones, like temptations, or 
any others; but it is well to think ‘that you do pray 
sometimes and that you remember your saint wherever 
you happen to be, in emergencies!” 

‘Come, I’ll promise to do that much for your sake,’’ 
said Sasha generously, ‘‘if it’s any comfort to you. But 
supposing,’’ added the scoffer, ‘‘that some other Alex- 
ander*bears down upon me, and we both invoke my 
saint’s assistance at the same moment: what is ‘to 
happen then?’ 

‘You can pray, at all events,’’ said Olga, ‘‘and I 
shall be always praying—and perhaps our prayers will 
prevail; the rest is the will of God.” 

Olga was so deeply in earnest that Sasha felt a little 
ashamed, and was silent for a short while. Then he 
gravely kissed her. ‘‘You’re a good girl, Olga,’ he 
said, ‘“‘and I won't forget that there is a loving little 
woman at home who will stick up for me before God 
and man. I will remember what you say.” 

Olga smiled radiantly. ‘‘Yes, I am sure of that,” 
she said, *‘because you will know how miserable I shall 
be without you, and how I shall pray night and morn- 
ing for your safety, and you'll take care of yourself for 
my sake—and how can you take care of yourself better 
than by praying? Then there’s just one thing I want 
you to promise,’’ she added: ‘‘it’s so easy, and so impor- 

nt!”’ 
” Sasha waited for further light with an amused 
expression, wondering what was coming next. Olga 
enlightened him rather shyly. 

‘If you should ever be in any sudden or terrible 
danger,”’ she said, “I want you to promise that you will 
call aloud to your good saint, and also’’—Olga blushed 
—‘‘to pronounce my name at the same time—’’ She 
hesitated. 

“Well,’' said Sasha, ‘“‘go on; explain. I will do it, 
of course, since you ask me; but why—what for?’ 

‘To the saint for help, of course,’’ Olga faltered, 
“and my name because I can’t help. thinking that per- 
haps I shall be praying at the same time, and that your 
cry may be permitted to reach my ears, so that at that 
moment of danger I may intercede specially for you!’’ 

All this Sasha promised faithfully to perform in 
case of emergency; and on his way to the Crimea, and 
oftentimes during the first few weeks of the campaign 
there, he enjoyed many a hearty burst of laughter over 
the little maiden’s quaint ideas as to the utilization of 
patron saints and the miraculous carrying power of lov- 
ing voices raised in terror and despair a thousand or two 
miles away. And before very long Alexander Philipof 
enjoyed full opportunity, as has been shown, to remem- 
ber and to fulfill his promise to his devout little fiancée, 
and—well, handsomely forgot all about it. 

As a matter of course St. Alexander Nefsky forgot 
him, in return; hence his position—wounded, and a 
prisoner in a hospital tent within the British lines. 

It is to be feared that Philipof, though he believed 
himself to be honestly devoted to the girl he had left 
behind him ‘in far-away St. Petersburg, possessed a 
spirit which was more easily absorbed by matters mili- 
tary than by the nerveless dreams of love, and that, as 
a matter of fact, his thoughts rarely enough turned to 
pretty little Olga, praying, like hundreds of others of 
her sex on this day, in the gloomy cathedral of our 
Lady of Kazan; and that when he did, for a moment, 
spare a thought or two for her, though always regard- 
ing her tenderly, he would dismiss the vision somewhat 
impatiently, as of a being too frail and gentle and 
spirituelle to be the betrothed of a soldier. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MEANWHILE Olga knelt and prayed before her be- 
loved ikon. The church was dark; it was a winter’s 
evening, and the only light which penetrated the gloom 
throughout the area of that vast, pewless nave was that 
of the candles, of all sizes and thicknesses, flickering be- 
fore each sacred picture—the offerings of the pious and 
devoted. The air was heavy with incense, and the mist 
of it intensitied the darkness, so that worshipers could 
scarcely distinguish the features of the saints before 
whose ikons théy knelt. 

Olga knelt on, and prayed, and cried, and prayed 
again; she had been occupied in this way the greater 
part of the day, and she was extremely tired. Occa- 
sionally she felt herself almost dozing, and was obliged 
to pull herself together in order to avoid falling actually 
asleep. But suddenly something happened which in- 
stantly roused her-to more than her normal wakeful- 
ness. A voice—a whispering voice which sounded 
strangely like her lover’s—seemed to call her by name. 
“Olga! Olga!’’ it seemed to say. 

Olga started and looked round, but beyond the in- 
distinct figures of other worshipers kneeling here and 
there she saw no one. It must have been fancy, she 
concluded; she had almost dropped asleep, and the 
voice was from dreamland. What a shame to fall 
asleep. over her prayers, and on this critical day, too, 
when all the prayers she could put up were sorely 
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be, even at this moment, standing! Olga returned to 
her devotions, fixing her eyes once more upon the 
figure of the saint. 

At the same instant a very thinners thing hap- 
pened ; or, at any rate, seemed to happen. The candles 
flickering lazily before the ikon of Alexander Nefsky 
suddenly flared up, and Olga saw, for one moment, 
and saw very distinctly. the picture they illuminated; 
saw, too, that it was not the picture as she had known 
it hitherto. The saint was there, indeed, and he was 
beating down an adversary as before, but that adver- 
sary was bending now over a third figure—a wounded 
man lying helpless upon a mattress; and Olga dis- 
tinctly saw the face of this third person and recognized 
it as that of her betrothed Sasha. She saw, also, that 
he who bent over the sick man was armed with a dag- 
ger, and that his countenance was as the face of those 
who lust to kill. For an instant only Olga distinctly 
saw this picture; then the candies dulled down into 
their usual feeble and economical luster, the picture 
faded before her eyes, her heart beat wildly a moment, 
and then seemed to grow cold and stop altogether. Olga 
uttered a hoarse, stifled cry, and fell fainting to the 
ground. There she lay, a prostrate devotee, upon her 
face before the ikon, until the attendants of the cathe- 
dral noticed something strange in her attitude and 
went and examined into the matter, with the result 
that poor Olga was carried away home with her brain 
hopelessly off its balance and a raging fever gnawing at 
her vitals, and that she lay and tossed in her bed for 
many a long day and many a weary night before she 
awoke to a remembrance of the psychical phenomenon 
which had led to this upheaval of her cerebral econo- 
mies. 

And while poor Olga, a victim to overwrought emo- 
tions, lay and struggled with the brain fever which had 
secured so terrible a grip on her young life, two wounded 
men in the distant Crimea gradually recovered of their 
wounds, and grew strong enough to be removed from 
the discomforts of field hospitals and overworked nurses 
and surgeons, and were sent home to St. Petersburg to 
recover under more congenial circumstances. 

Sasha Philipof, as soon as he could be moved from 
the English hospital, was exchanged for an English 
prisoner of similar rank; and as he and young Dostoief 
happened to be dispatched invalided to St. Petersburg 
by the same conveyance, it was only natural that the 
two should make friends by the way. As a matter of 
fact the young Hussar greatly took to his brother-ofticer 
of the less aristocratic Okhotsk infantry regiment; and 
though Sasha cordially reciprocated his friendly ad- 
vances, he could not help feeling that Dostoief’s tone 
toward him was somewhat de haut en bas, as though 
the Red Hussar were well aware that in fraternizing 
with a linesman he was making a concession. Possibly 
Sasha, in the jealous dignity of the infantry officer, 
imagined more than really existed of such an affecta- 
tion on the part of Dostoief, who would doubtless have 
been extremely surprised if any one had suggested to 
him such an attitude on his part toward his fellow- 
traveler. He was, no doubt, at this time somewhat 
elated by his good fortune in having galloped into the 
good graces of the Grand Duke Tsarevitch, though, to 
do him justice, he never boasted of his achievements or 
even informed Sasha of what had happened on the 
morning of Inkerman to gain him so influential a 
friend. 

It was a long and a cold journey that these new 
friends were obliged to undergo before the comforts of 
home could be enjoyed. Happy were they that winter 
had come, and, with it, snow-roads and delightful 
sledges to travel in; for the greater part of their jour- 
ney was made by road, and, had they been compelled 
to have their wounded limbs pounded and bumped over 
the execrable things which, for want of another word, 
are called roads in Russia, the difference to them would 
have been very great indeed. As things turned out, the 
sledge-roads were new and good—for it was still early in 
December—and the sensation of scudding over these in 
comfortable kibitki, or tented sledges, added nothing to 
the pains and aches which the British bullets had already 
brought about in them, and the only regret either officer 
expressed, as the sledges skimmed merrily homeward, 
was that the horses’ heads were turned away from the 
seat of war instead of toward it. 

Both men, on reaching the capital, were perfectly 
sincere in their expression of regret that the time for 
parting had arrived, and Dostoief and Sasha exchanged 
addresses and promised faithfully to look one another 
up before many days; and so they separated. 

Great was the astonishment of Olga’s faithful old 
nurse and housekeeper, Matrona, when the bell rang 
and young Philipof, whom she adored as Olga’s lover, 
pale and gaunt, and with his arm in a sling, marched 
into the entrance hall: Sasha took the old woman in 
his arms and kissed her several times, Russian fashion. 

‘“‘Why, Matrona—little mother!’’ he cried, ‘‘what’s 
the matter? You look as though you had seen a ghost! 
You knew that I was coming about now, I suppose— 
well, and where’s Olga? Out praying, as usual, I’ll be 
bound! Dear, good girl!’ 

Old Matrona crossed herself devoutly, and her lips 
automatically murmured a favorite line or two from 
the litany: 

“*A ghost, indeed!—and who was to know the Lord 
would send you back so soon? Is the war over? My 
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lamb, my lamb—you are pale and tired, come in! And 
what’s this? Your arm in a sling? Lord, Christ have 
mercy upon us—what has happened?”’ 

‘*Hasn’t Olga read my letters to you? I wrote two 
—or got them written—to say Iwas coming. The little 
minx—she wanted to surprise you!’ Sasha laughed 
gayly as he struggled out of his heavy fur coat—a diffi- 
cult matter with one arm in a sling and the other almost 
equally helpless. 

Old Matrona burst out crying. ‘‘There are two let- 
ters lying by her bedside now. I can’t read, you know, 
and she—’’ Matrona paused. 

“Good God, go on!” cried Sasha. 
matter—where is Olga?”’ 

“Oh, she is better, she’s better, thank God! The 
doctor said so only to-day. But she has been ill—ill, 
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‘and nearly dead, my lamb, and knew no one, not even 


me; and she has talked—oh! such dreadful things— 
about murders and knives and your good saint and 
you; it has made me nearly mad to hear it!’ The 
poor old woman blubbered like a true Russian and 
wrung her hands, and crossed herself and blubbered 
again. Sasha, pale and troubled, put her gently aside 
and passed straight into the sick girl’s chamber. 

‘*You must be very careful,’’ whispered old Matrona, 
finger to lip, as he paused a moment at the door. ‘She 
is just asleep, and it is the first really quiet sleep she 
has had)’ 

Well was it for Olga that the first face she saw 
bending over her, and gazing with loving anxiety into 
her eyes as they opened after her very first long, re- 
freshing sleep, was_that of her lover. She was too 
weak to wonder, almost too weak to smile; far too 
weak to utter a word, or to lay her hand upon his, or 
to move her lips in recognition. It was enough for her 
to lie still and gaze at him and then at the familiar ob- 
jects about her room, and to couple one with the other 
and conclude, vaguely, that things were as they seemed 
and that she was not dreaming, but actually looked 
upon her betrothed, the object she loved best upon 
earth. The knowledge of nis safety and his presence 
beside her was all that she needed just now; given this 
much, her youth and her good constitution did all the 
rest, and Olga soon grew stronger. After a day or two 
of alternate slumbering and semi-slumbering Olga was 
able to smile and afterward to whisper. Sasha ob- 
served her lips move, and put his ear down to catch 
the words she tried to utter, but could catch nothing at 
first, so faint was the utterance. 

Presently, however, after several attempts, poor 
Olga succeeded in articulating words which, to Phili- 
pof’s bewildered ear, sounded astonishing enough. ‘I 
was afraid the good saint was too late,’’ she whispered. 

Sasha shook his head; he feared the poor brain was 
still wandering. ‘‘Shut your eyes and have another 
sleep, darling,’ he said; ‘‘you’ll be better soon now!’’ 

And Olga, well contented to have him safe beside 
her, and not very anxious to make herself understood 
at the cost of so much exertion, did as she was bidden; 
she lay and smiled up at him for a minute or two, and 
then fell asleep. 

When Sasha inquired of Matrona how long her 
mistress had been ill, and what had caused her illness, 
the old woman crossed herself and said: ‘‘Lord have 
mercy upen us, little pigeon, but that’s just what no- 
body knows. It was the 5th of November—six weeks 
and more ago—and she was taken ill in church.” 

“Poor little thing!’’ Sasha thought. ‘‘Overdid that 
church business; I was sure she would!’’ 


CHAPTER V. 

OLGa’s complete recovery was only a matter of time, 
and it was not long before she was able to sit propped 
up in bend and to talk a little, when one of the first 
uses to which she put her tongue was to beg her lover 
to tell her all about his doings in the Crimea, a task 
which was the more welcome to Sasha because, in his 
opinion, the next best thing to being in the thick of the 
fun was to recall the time when it had been his happy 
fate to be a mark for British and French bullets. Sasha 
recounted with glee his experiences at Alma and in 
many skirmishes, to all of which Olga listened with 
some impatience, though the narrative was interesting 
enough. But when her lover began to tell of the as- 
sault at Inkerman and of the repeated disaster to tlte 
Okhotsk column on the 5th November, and of his own 
loss of temper on that occasion and the result to him and 
others, then Olga grew interested indeed. 

“‘And did you think of your good saint during all 
those hours of danger?’’ she asked, as Philipof paused 
for a moment in his narrative. 

“Well—I’m afraid not—not just then, anyhow!’ 
Sasha made this admission somewhat shamefacedly. 
“But listen to what I am going to tell you now—and I 
think the next bit of news will please you,’’ he added. 
‘After I was shot down—shot in both arms, mind you! 
by way of being rendered extra, ultra-disabled—the 
English surgeons carried me off to a hospital tent, 
where, I must-say, they treated me very kindly. The 
man I shot in the cheek was put into the same tent, to 
my disgust; he was always a bad lot, and I disliked 
him from the first. Old Anton, a sergeant-major in 
my company, was with us, too; so there we were, quite 
a family party. Well, late in the afternoon, I was 
snoozing, I think, rather sleepy after the chloroform 
they gave me when they picked about for the bullets, 
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when I suddenly felt a queer sensation and lovked up. 
For an instant I thought it wasa nightmare. Petka’s 
black, villainous face was bending over my own, and I 
could hear the brute’s teeth grinding as he muttered 
something uncomplimentary—lI forget the words—and 
said I might prepare for a dog’s death. I saw he hada 
big knife in his hand, but I was absolutely helpless, 
with nothing but two shot arms to protect myself 
withal. Now, then, you'll like this bit of it, Olga! At 
this critical moment I remembered our conversation at 
parting, and my promise to you, and I shouted your 
name as loudly as my rather weak voice would utter 
it, twice, and at the same instant prayed like anything 
to St. Alexander Nefsky. Old Anton—who was asleep 
—awoke at my cry, and sprang up just in time to bang 
Petka on the head with a tent-peg before he had plunged 
his knife into me. So you see I ama better boy than 
you thought,’’ added Sasha, playfully patting Olga’s 
thin hand with his own; ‘‘and if I hadn’t calied out, 
either your name or something equally rousing, old 
Anton would never have waked in time and I should 
not be here at this moment!”’ 

But Olga didn’t receive this communication in the 
same jesting spirit in which it was made. She was 
very pale and grave and serious, and her voice was full 
of awe. ‘Oh, Sashal’’ she whispered, *thow wonderful 
it all is! Don’t you see it, dear? There is more in it 
than appears. It was not old Anton who ‘rose and 
smote your murderer—”’ 

“Oh, yes it was, though!”’ said Sasha. *‘Why, what 
do you know about it?” 

“I know this,’ said Olga solemnly, ‘that I heard 
you call my name, and that I saw the good saint, as it 
were, rise in the midst of his ikon and strike down one 
who threatened you. Oh, Sasha, do believe me! It 
was not Anton, but the saint himself, on whom you 
called for help, who came to protect you in your need. 
Glory and praise be to him and to the Lord, his master 
and ours!’’ Olga’s thin hand wandered over her body 
in a feeble delineation of the sign of the cross. Sasha 
looked astonished, as he certainly was. 

*‘Now I come to think of it,’’ he said, after a little, 
“old Anton is rather like the saint in our ikon; he 
wears the same kind of beard and is decidedly patri- 
archal. Of course, I may have made a mistake, and— 
well, it’s awfully good of the saint to take so much 
trouble over a poor fellow. But you know, Olga, old 
Anton declares he did it, and I had the greatest diffi- 
culty inSexonerating him before the British guard— 
they thought there had been a row and that he had 
murdered Petka; and besides, again, I gave him ten 
roubles by way of a tip for saving my life, and—do you 
know, I can’t help thinking it was old Anton who did 
it—inspired by the saint!” 

Of course, Sasha treated the matter with almost in- 
decent levity; but Olga was not going to abandon her 
position as one who has peered behind the veil, and her 
lover’s matter-of-fact incredulity pained her much and 
angered her not a little; so the matter remained in 
statu quo, excepting that Sasha had the grace to admit 
that it was odd she should have seemed to hear him call 
at about the right or corresponding moment. As for 
the vision, that, of course, was hallucination; and as 
for the saint’s share in the business, Sasha agreed that 
a few candles placed before his ikon would be a neat 
and appropriate concession to Olga’s view of the case. 
For hismelf he was very grateful, he said, to the saint 
for waking old Anton, and still more grateful to old 
Anton for his agility with the tent-peg. 

Nevertheless, Olga continued to firmly believe that 
both she and those she loved were among the specially 
protected; and this conviction greatly increased her 
content, and enhanced the confidence with which she 
looked out upon the future. 

It was about a fortnight after Philipof’s arrival that 
Dostoief called to see him. There was to be a review 
by the Emperor of certain troops about to be dispatched 
to the seat of war, and Dostoief proposed to drive over to 
the Champs de Mars to have a look at them. Sasha was 
at Olga’s lodging, and Dostoief was directed to find him 
there. This happened to be Olga’s first appearance on 
the sofa in the drawing-room, and as she lay there white 
and frail Dostoief thought he had never seen anything 
quite so beautiful. He had entered the room hurriedly, 
declaring that they must be off at once or they wouid 
be too late; yet now, when Sasha had eagerly fetched 
his furs and his sword and prepared for instant depart- 
ure, Destoief discovered that it was earlier than he 
thought. Ought Philipof to leave his invalided friend? 
he asked. 

“Ah! take him and let him enjoy the air and the 
review, Monsieur le Capitaine,’’ said Olga. ° ‘‘He has 
been very good to me, and has stayed by me for a fort- 
night nearly, hardly leaving me for an instant.’’ Dos- 
toief did not think that could have been a very great 
hardship, and hinted as much, whereat pale Olga 
blushed and looked more delightfully pretty than ever. 

“T shall be so glad for him to have an outing,”’ she 
said feebly; and Sasha, feeling that he might, if he 
were quite honest, add that he, too, would be only too 
glad to leave the child for a while to old Matrona, 
seized his friend by the unwounded arm and dragged 
him away to the review, much against his will. It was 
but a short walk from Sasha’s lodgings in the Million- 
aya to the Champs de Mars, and the two men, each 
with one arm in a sling, agreed to walk it, which they 
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did over the hard snow, down the middle of the road. 
Dostoief was thoughtful and did not talk much. Sasha 
was, however, very talkative, and was in the midst of 
an animated and entertaining description of Olga’s sur- 
prising experience in the Kazan Cathedral, when a 
sledge and ‘pair dashed round a corner behind them, 
and, before they had time to step out of the roadway 
and on to the pavement, was actually upon them, the 
horses barely pulling up in time to avoid knocking one 
or both of the young officers down. 

Both turned angrily about in order to express their 
opinion of persons who allow their coachmen to dash 
thus dangerously round the corners, and Philipof had 
actually commenced to expound his views, when Dos- 
toief laid his hand heavily upon his friend’s arm: 
“Stop, for God’s sake!’’ he muttered. ‘Look who 
it is!’’ 

Sasha looked, and blessed his stars that he had not 
dived very deep into his vocabulary; for one glance at 
the towering figure in the sledge was sufficient to 
silence the boldest tongue in the empire. Every Rus- 
sian was afraid of Nicholas, the great autocrat—terri- 
ble always, doubly and trebly terrible at this time, by 
reason of the reverses of his troops in the Crimea and 
the sava indignatiof repeated disgrace to his arms. 

The Emperor glanced at the two young officers with 
displeasure and impatience; his mouth opened to make 
some scathing remark, but ere it was made his eye fell 
on the wounded arms and his intention changed. 

‘Ah!’ he said, ‘‘wounded officers—from the seat of 
war, doubtless? Your name, sir, and regiment?” 

**Dostoief, sire, of the Red Hussars,”’ said that indi- 
vidual. 

The Tsar’s eyes opened a little wider as though in 
surprise. ‘‘Dostoief?’’ he repeated. ‘‘I should know 
the name, I think. Stay’’—he took a letter from his 
pocket and glanced at it—‘‘I thought so,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
have heard of the service which you have rendered to 
me and to the empire; it was in my mind this very day 
to inquire whether you had arrived in town. I thank 
you, sir, in my son’s name and my own, for your 
prompt action in a moment of danger. Stay!’ the 
Tsar actually alighted from his sledge, about which a 
small crowd of hatless people had already assembled. 
He approached the astonished Dostoief, towering over 
the by no means stumpy figure of that officer, took him 
in his arms and solemnly kissed him on both cheeks. 
“It is in my mind to appoint you special aid-de-camp to 
my son, the Tsarevitch,”’ he continued; ‘‘for I believe 
such as you would serve him well!’’ 

Dostoief tried to reply that he would indeed do his 
best to justify his sovereign’s goodness to him, but all 
he could do was to kneel in the snow and mumble 
something confusedly. Philipof, equally confused, 
wondered what on earth all this meant. But the Tsar’s 
voice addressing him aroused him to attention. 

“‘And who are you, sir?’’ asked Nicholas, returning 
to his usual cold and haughty manner. 

“‘Philipof, your Majesty,’’ said Sasha, as boldly as in 
him lay, though he was as much afraid of the Emperor 
as the rest of the world. ‘‘Philipof of the Okhotsk.” 

‘The Okhotsk!’’ repeated Nicholas, in his iciest voice 
—a voice whose tones, even when scarcely raised above 
a whisper, are said to have possessed the marvelous 
power of making themselves heard from one end of a 
large parade-ground to the other—‘‘the Okhotsk? Fie, 
sir, fie! if I were an officer of that regiment I had rather 
have died on Inkerman field than live to own to it. Fie, 
sir, fie! ’tis a regiment of cowards!”’ 

With these words the angry Tsar stepped into his 
sledge, and, with a sign to the coachman, dashed away 
toward the Champs de Mars amid the shouts of the 
crowd, whom he saluted haughtily as he disappeared, 
having unconsciously done a fertile morning’s work, in 
that he had secured the devotion of one man for him- 
self and his family forever, and a good man too, while, 
in venting his displeasure thus harshly and unjustly 
upon Philipof, he had deeply mortified and offended an- 
other and a better one, laying the first seeds of a feel- 
ing of aggrievement against himself and his house 
which was destined to grow with the passing years. 

Dostoief’s head was buzzing too much, after the ex- 
citing episode recorded, to permit of his paying much 
attention to the review; and as Sasha was gloomy and 
indignantly silent, and nothing in the way of conversa- 
tion was to be got out of him, the two young men did 
not stay very Jong, but returned, at Dostoief’s sugges- 
tion, to Olga’s lodgings, in order to entertain her with 
an account of the review. Dostoief, in high glee by 
reason of his adventure, described for the invalid’s 
benefit the honor accorded him by the Tsar, explaining, 
casually, what he had done to deserve it, though, to do 
him justice, he made very light of that part of the mat- 
ter. Olga was intensely interested, and gazed at the 
young officer who had saved the Tsarevitch and was 
fresh from the grateful embrace of the Tsar, with her 
big blue eyes wide open with wonder and admiration. 
As for poor Sasha, he neither listened nor spoke, but 
brooded in silence over the insult which the Tsar had 
heaped upon himself and his regiment in the ears of the 
people; and the heart of Sasha was even as melting wax 
within him. 


CHAPTER VI. 
Events in Russia followed one another during the 
fatal 1855 with breathless rapidity. Nicholas—the 
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finest man in Europe and the haughtiest—died broken- 
hearted; Sevastopol succumbed; Alexander II. came 
to the throne, and with his coming people breathed 
more freely; for the late majestic Imperial Person- 
age had sat like a millstone on the hearts of men, an 
absolute autocrat, if ever there was one, by sheer 
weight of an awe-inspiring personality. 

Sasha Philipof had been ordered to return to the 
Crimea, where he took part in the defense of Sevastopol 
and was wounded a second time; but Dostoief, attached 
to the person of the Grand Duke Tsarevitch, now Tsar, 
had found his duty to lie nearer home, and was, in fact, 
never very far from his imperial master and friend, 
who, as a matter of fact, had grown extremely fond of 
the young Hussar. 

Olga was still a convalescent when Philipof, to his 
great joy, received his orders to return to the seat of 
war. Dostoief had, of late, become a somewhat fre- 
quent visitor to Olga’s flat, and a more loverlike lover 
than Sasha might have regarded these visits of the 
handsome Hussar with suspicion if not apprehension; 
but that martial young person never dreamed of associ- 
ating Dostoief's presence in Olga’s house with any idea 
of dawning love. He welcomed his friend whether at 
his ward’s house or at his own, and considered it a 
friendly act that he should visit either one or the other. 

More than this: when ordered to the Crimea he actu- 
ally begged the. Hussar, as a favor to himself, to look up 
his betrothed, occasionally, and see that she wanted for 
nothing during his absence. 

“‘Be a brother to her, Dostoief, like a good fellow,” 
he said, ‘‘for my sake; I can trust you, I know.” 

Dostoief glanced keenly at his friend and winced a 
little at the last sentence, but he promised to visit Olga 
periodically. 

“I am her guardian, you know,’ continued Sasha, 
‘‘and we are first cousins as well, not to mention the 
little fact of our having been engaged for years; so 
that I have some right to appoint a deputy guardian!” 

From which it is to be inferred that, however excel- 
lent an officer Alexander Philipof may have been, he 
was a very inferior type of a man of the world; while 
as a lover he was a most foolish and contemptible per- 
son indeed. : 

As for Olga, she bewailed Sasha’s departure after the 
most approved Russian manner, with many tears and 
much demonstration; and if she had been asked her 
opinion as to his sanity in leaving her in charge of 
Dostoief, she would have contemptuously declared that 
to doubt it would be an insult both to her love and to 
Sasha’s confidence ; or, perhaps, she might have quoted, 
if she had known it, the go.pel of the lover according to 
Montrose, in the lines beginning 

‘‘He either fears his fate too much 
Or his deserts are small . .”’ 

And I have no doubt that she absolutely and entirely 
trusted herself, and him also. And quite rightly; for 
without doubt her devotion to Philipof was a very com- 
plete and beautiful thing, while his for her, though a 
less perfect article, was of a good, durable quality as 
far as it went; though, of course, for Sasha, military 
duty and excitement, and possible glory, took the first 
place and Love a bad second. 

Sasha was to write, of course, from the Crimea, and 
Olga would write also, and probably very much oftener ; 
and Philipof did his best to feel and to appear decently 
miserable when he bade Olga farewell and departed; 
but, asa matter of fact, he was overjoyed to exchange 
the constant sofa-side attention of the last month for 
the bracing life of the camp and the battlefield. He 
was weary to death of sick nursing and required a 
change. 


As for Dostoief, he entered upon his duties as vice-' 


guardian to pretty Olga with the most honorable inten- 
tions both toward his friend and toward his ward; and, 
being more than half in love when Sasha departed for 
the South, he promptly completed his self-enslavement 
as soon as the former’s back was turned, though, to do 
him justice—he did not avow his love and even con- 
cealed it from its object. 

Sasha wrote a letter or two and was then so severely 
wounded that he was picked up for dead, and was in- 
deed for a month or more poised, balance-like, between 
life and death. On recovery, or partial recovery, he 
requested a fellow-officer to write, in his name, to Olga; 
but unfortunately this letter never reached its destina- 
tion, because the bearer of the mail of which it formed 
a part was shot. After this it was difficult, or impossi- 
ble, to send further communications home from be- 
leaguered Sevastopol, neither could Sasha receive news 
from St. Petersburg; so that, when, Sevastopol having 
fallen, he returned home, depressed by a year’s disaster 
to Russia’s arms, he came to St. Petersburg as one who 
has twelve months’ news to hear. 

One item of news he received en route, however, and 
this was not of a kind to cheer a poor soldier, warworn 
and disheartened by the failure of his country’s arms. 
Nicholas was dead; but his displeasure with the unfort- 
unate Okhotsk regiment lived in his successor, who, it 
appeared, was bent upon honoring his dead father’s 
known sentiments in this matter bv inheriting and con- 
tinuing his animosity toward the curps. Consequently, 
though there were, heaven knows, vacancies enough in 
the regiment, the fiat went out that there should be no 
promotion and that the corps be thus marked, with 
others named, as ‘‘under degradation.’’ 
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Poor Sasha, who had certainly done his best, both at 
Inkerman and elsewhere, to preserve the honor of the 
regiment, deeply resented ‘this undeserved disgrace. 
Wholesale degradation was, he felt, most unjust and 
improper; this was not the way to increase in those 
who had well served the Tsar a feeling of loyalty to- 
ward his person. Was it right that he, who had fought 
for nearly two years in his country’s defense, and had 
been twice within the valley of the shadow of death, 
should thus be obliged to enter St. Petersburg at last 
like a dog that has done wrong and slinks home with 
its tail between its legs? 

All this was so deeply mortifying to Philipof that he 
had not the heart even to visit Olga for the first twenty - 
four hours after his arrival. He was ashamed to appear 
before her with such news—news of a year’s fighting 
and suffering, and all undergone for the sake of the 
prize Disgrace! 

But on the second day, feeling that the ordeal must 
be faced at last, and feeling also that he was somewhat 
anxious to know how the girl had fared during these 
long months of unavoidable silence, he started for 
Olga’s lodging. On the way he met a friend, Antonof, 
a Chinovnik, or civilian, who started perceptibly at 
sight of him. 

‘Good God, Philipof!’’ he cried, “is that you or your 
shade?” : 

‘‘I—all that’s left of me,’’ laughed Sasha. ‘‘Why?’’ 

“Only that I was told you were dead,’’ said Antonof ; 
“who could it have been, now, that told me?’’ 

“The man in your dream, I should think!’ said 
Sasha, laughing again. ‘“‘I don’t die, you know; I’m 
not one of that kind; I mend like a rag doll.”’ 

“I’m glad you do,”’ said Antonof heartily; ‘we've 
lost good fellows enough without you.” 

But when Sasha reached Olga’s flat, and was ad- 
mitted, a surprise was in store for him. ,He found 
strangers living in her apartments, who informed him 
that Olga now lived in another and more fashionable 
quarter of the town, naming a street which he knew 
well to be so expensive as regards the rents of the 
houses that, if Olga had indeed hired a flat there, she 
must have.utilized an entire year’s income to pay the 
rent. 

Wondering and astonished, Sasha drove across to the 
Palace Quay, to the house designated, and rang the bell, 
which was answered by old Matrona, so that, Philipof 
concluded, there was at any rate no mistake about this 
being the right house. . 

Matrona’s conduct was peculiar, and not such as 
Sasha, who was a very great favorite of the old nurse, 
might reasonably have expected. She started violently, 
first; then she crossed herself and spat on the ground ; 
then she uttered several loud shrieks and subsided:into 
the hall chair ; where, Sasha, unable to extract anything 
from her shrieks, presently left her, and passed into the 
house. From room to room he went, richly furnished, 
handsome rooms, until he reached one in which Olga 
sat and worked at a table; she worked, as he saw to his 
surprise, at tiny knitted socks, and it struck him for 
one instant that Olga had returned to her ancient love 
for dolls and was dressing one. 

“Why, Olga,’ he said softly, desiring to surprise but 
not to startle her, ‘have you—”’ 

But Olga rose to her feet with a wild cry, and, start- 
ing round, gazed at him with eyes through which all 
sorts of expressions passed in kaleidoscopic procession, 
but in which that of terror remained a fixture. Olga 
started and grew white, and tried to speak, but failed ; 
she put out an arm to keep Sasha from her—greatly to 
his surprise—and closed her eyes and stared again, and 
at last, with a great cry that might have meant any- 
thing or everything, to judge from its intensity, flung 
herself into his arms. 

Philipof strained her warmly to his heart without a 
word. Olga lay there a while sobbing and speechless ; 
then, suddenly, she detached his hands from about her. 

‘God help me,” she cried, ‘‘I forgot! I suppose I 
must never embrace you again!’’ 

“Olga, my bird, what do you mean? Are you not 
glad to see me back again? Didn’t you expect me 
about now? Why are you frightened of me, my soul— 
Iam no ghost?”’ 

“Oh! what have I done? what have I done?’’ wailed 
poor Olga. ‘‘Why didn’t you write, my love, why— 
why ?’’ 

‘Well, what have you done?’’ laughed Philipof. 
“Nothing very terrible, I dare say; and as for writing, 
there was no post—”’ 

‘Terrible?’ she interrupted, ‘‘why—look here!’’ 
Olga had taken hold of the sleeve of her own dress and 
was shaking it about before his eyes. Sasha compre- 
hended it not. . 

‘Well, what of it?’’ he said. 

“It’s mourning—mourning for you!’ Olga burst 
into tears and threw herself into his arms again. ‘‘We 
thought you were dead—dead—dead!’’ she cried; ‘‘they 
told me you were—and oh! I didn’t know what to do, 
for I was so miserable; and then Vladimir came and 
was so kind and good, and offered to marry me 1d 
give Matrona and me a‘home, and Matrona said it was 
the best thing to be done; and I was persuaded, for I 
didn’t care much what happened to me, since you were 
dead, my love! And Vladimir said I needed a guardian, 
and—and we were married five months ago—and oh! 
thank God that you have come back to me alive— 
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thank God, Sasha, though I don’t know what will come 
of it all!’’ 

Philipof loosened her arms from about his neck, and 
sat down on the nearest seat, tothink. His head buzzed 
with this sudden shock; his heart was like a dead thing 
within him. He felt too utterly amazed to take in the 
full significance of Olga’s communication. 

“Olga,’’ he said at last, ‘‘who was it told you that I 
was dead—Dostoief?’”’ Sasha had wit enough to reflect, 
even at this moment, that if this proved to be a matter 
of treachery he should tight it, as far as possible, by 
shooting Dostoief like a dog. 

‘No, no! it was the newspaper,”’ sobbed Olga, cry- 
ing and laughing at the same time. ‘‘You were in the 
dreadful list—the list of the killed. Vladimir was 
almost as miserable as I about it—almost, not quite; 
and Matrona, too. That’s the horrid paper in the rack 
on the big table—the St. Petersburg ‘Gazette’—I fainted 
when I saw it!” 

Sasha inspected the paper indicated, and found that 
this name had indeed been included among the killed 
instead of in the list of wounded. The discovery ap- 
peased him ina measure. “‘I see, I see!’’ he said; ‘‘so 
that, believing me to be dead, and being afraid to live 
alone with Matrona without me to protect you, you 
married Dostoief. Did you love him, Olga?’ 

“God forgive me, I don’t think I did, quite,” she 
sobbed. ‘‘How could I, my beloved—Sasha, I mean— 
when you had only been dead half a year? What is to 
be done now?”’ 

Philipof laughed rather scornfully. ‘‘Come, come, 
Olga,’”’ he said, ‘‘you are the man’s wife; what should 
there be to be done? His wife you are and must re- 
main. I am to be forgotten; that, of course; I would 
not have it otherwise. You will learn to love this Dos- 
toief—I will stand aside; your guardian and cousin 
always, but your lover no longer. It was a cruel mis- 
take, but we will make the best of it. Is it an agree- 
ment?”’ 

For answer poor Olga laid her face in her two hands 
and cried so bitterly that Sasha found it rather difficult 
to leave her without further endearments. 

CHAPTER VII. 

ALEXANDER PHILIPOF returned to his lodging with 
mixed feelings. He had received at Olga’s hands what 
must be described as ‘‘a knock-down blow.”’ It was a 
matter of surprise to him, as he now strode home, that 
his heart was not broken. It was not broken; on the 
contrary, able now to face the question honestly, 
which, while still on his way to see Olga had been im- 
possible, he felt bound to admit, in the secret recesses 
of his soul, that in some respects matters were better as 
they were. On considering the entire question, he was 
astonished to discover that the prospect of marrying 
Olga had not been, of late, the most ardently desired 
gift that the future held in store for him. During the 
past year of separation from her he had more than once 
been conscious of a distressing suspicion that, fond as he 
was of the girl in one way, he was scarcely sufticiently 
attached to her in another. It was a suspicion to which 
he had never offered even a moment’s hospitality, when 
its presence was realized; and as for making Olga a 
party to his fears, he would never have dreamed of 
such a thing; Olga should never be vexed by so foolish 
a suspicion of weakness. Probably every lover mis- 
doubted at times, within his soul, the worthiness of his 
devotion. Now that he dared face the question, how- 
ever, he recognized that the prospect of his marriage 
had been an actual incubus, and that the abstract fact 
of his escape from the necessity to marry Olga was a 
distinct gain and relief to him. 

Nevertheless—such is the inexplicable nature of 
mankind!—he felt sore and aggrieved. This Hussar, 
Dostoief, who had profited by the mistake in some dis- 
patch, would have another excuse—a very poor one, 
but enough for him—for affecting an air of superiority. 
Philipof was, in a way, cut out by him. At this mo- 
ment he almost wished that Dostoief had really com- 
mitted the fraud of which he, at the first instant, had 
half suspected him; for then Sasha could have called 
him out and squared this affair to his liking. It was 
not that Dostoief was a bad match for his cousin and 
ward; on the contrary, his prospects were most bril- 
liant, as the Tsar’s companion and aid-de-camp, and he 
was, besides, a rich man; Olga would occupy a far bet- 
ter position as Dostoief’s wife than she would have en- 
joyed as hisown. But that Dostoief should have mar- 
ried his betrothed, even though he had done so in the 
full belief that Sasha was dead and buried, wus a kind 
of affront; the more undignified because unresentable. 
Lastly, though Philipof now knew very well that he 
had not really wished to marry his cousin, or, indeed, 
to marry any one, and would have sacrificed himself 
for the sake of Olga’s love for him, which he could not 
adequately return; yet, strangely enough, he had never 
felt so tenderly toward the girl as at this moment. 
There was not much danger of his falling in love with 
her, however, he concluded; if he had wearied of her 
as his own betrothed, he would not be likely to be at- 
tracted by her now that she was the wife of another. 
Her feelings for himself were a different matter; and 
Philipof, being an honest and chivalrous person, and 
adverse to the idea of tampering with another man’s 
property, then and there decided that if he found, after 
a visit or two to Olga, that his cousin showed signs of 
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retaining her old feelings for him, why, he must, to 
his regret, leave her severely alone. His functions as 
guardian might properly lapse now that she- possessed 
a natural protector of her own. As her cousin, he need 
not see her often . . . the whole thing was, in a nut- 
shell: he would befriend Olga if she needed him (which 
was unlikely!); and if all went well with her he would 
visit the house very rarely and that when he would have 
the less chance of meeting Dostoief, whose marriage was 
an offense to him whatever else it might be, and whom 
he did not desire to see oftener than was absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Full of his resolve to act up to these conclusions, 
Philipof remained absent from Olga, after his first visit, 
for forty-eight hours. Then he felt that the girl might 
deem it unkind if he stayed away any longer, and he 
visited her again. 

Olga was still busy over the little garments she 
worked at. She changed color when Sasha appeared, 
but received him with a genial smile of welcome. 

“Tam so glad you have come, dear Sasha,”’ she said; 
‘for I wished to explain that I was taken by surprise 
the other day, and spoke and acted like a fool. I shall 
always love you, you know, my dear; it is no use dis- 
guising that fact. It is impossible to forget what is 
past and gone; but I love my husband also: you would 
not have it otherwise?”’ 

“God forbid!’”’ said Sasha. ‘‘Love him all you can, 
Olga; it is your duty.” 

“Thank you, my brave Sasha! I think I shall love 
him better, perhaps, one day ; there is—this, you know”’ 
—she held up the little sock with a plaintive smile—*I 
think it will bring us together; and meanwhile God 
will help both you and me to be brave and honorable. 
I shall never tell you after this day that I love you the 
best, Sasha; and perhaps after a while it will no longer 
be the case; and you—you will try also to accept the 
trial that has been sent to us to bear?’’ 

“IT am bearing it, Olga; we will say no more about 
it!’’ said Philipof, with an uncomfortable feeling that 
this trial had fallen lightest upon the stronger shoul- 
ders. 

Then Olga cried a little, dried her tears, crossed her- 
self, sighed, and started off with a long disquisition upon 
all that had happened to bring about the present state 
of affairs—a recital which certainly proved that she had 
held out to the best of her ability against the combined 
attacks of Dostoief and Matrona. Afterward she waxed 
eloquent on the subject of Dostoief’s prospects, and told 
many interesting facts as to her husband's advancement 
and his important position about the person of the young 
Tsar, who, it appeared, was never satisfied unless Dos- 
toief was within hail, and could do nothing and go no- 
where without his new favorite. All this certainly 
sounded promising enough, but a question which Sasha 
put to his cousin revealed a state of things which threw 
a new light on the whole matter. Olga was telling, 
with heightened color and evident satisfaction, of her 
husband’s greatness— 

‘*But how about his home life?’’ asked Sasha; ‘‘if he 
is always with the Tsar, and even sleeps in the palace 
several nights every week, you must see rather little of 
him?’ 

“I do, rather,” said Olga, smiling ruefully. ‘I see 
him nearly every day, though, if only for a little while.” 

‘‘Nearly every day,’’ Sasha repeated slowly ; **do you 
mean to say, Olga, that you, who have only been mar- 
ried a few months, don’t see your husband every day, 
and he living in the same town?”’ 

‘Not quite every day,” said Olga, blushing; *‘but he 
comes when he can. We both understand that, placed 
as he is, we must put up with some separation for the 
sake of. his prospects. .I don’t mind so much now that 
you are here—”’ she ended ingenuously. 

“Oh, but I can’t come very often, you know, now, 
Olga; it’s different, don’t you see. You must not rely 
upon having me constantly by you, as before; it would 
not be right.” 

“Can't we be brother and sister?’’ she asked. ‘We 
have agreed that we are not going to talk about love; I 
think I must see you every day, Sasha—especially be- 
cause Vladimir is so often absent from home. You will 
come every day, won’t you?”’ 

“Oh, no, Olga, certainly not!’’ said Sasha. 

- Yet he did come every day, as it happened; for he 
was averse to leaving her to knit her little socks in soli- 
tude and his company was so obviously a comfort to 
her. But though he was at the house for the greater 
part of every day, yet it was a week before he met Dos- 
toief there. The Hussar had heard of his return ‘‘from 
the grave,’’ and expressed himself delighted to fiud that 
he had a new cousin alive instead of beneath the sod. 
As for his marriage to the girl who had been Sasha’s be- 
trothed, he never referred to that awkward subject, but 
ignored it altogether, as though he had never known of 
Philipof’s intention to marry his cousin. Dostoief talked 
of the war a little, and a great deal about the Tsar and 
the court, from which topic, once it was broached, his 
conversation did not afterward stray. The Emperor 
was the be-all and end-all of every thought in his head, 
and Dostoief made no secret of his infatuation. 

During the course of the conversation Sasha men- 
tioned his own disgust in consequence of the injustice 
meted out to the unfortunate Okhotsk regiment, but on 
this subject the Hussar had little to say and that not 
overpleasant to listen to. 
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“The Okhotsk regiment—devil take it!”’ he said; ‘I 
forgot you ‘belong to that terrible corps; there’s no in- 
justice there, my dear man. You forget his Majesty 
was present as Grand Duke at Inkerman and saw it all 
for himself! The regiment behaved disgracefully— 
nothing personal, of course; you were wounded, I 
know, and could not help it, but the fellows ran like 
sheep. I have heard his Majesty describe it more than 
once as a disgrace to the Russian arms; if you’ll take 
my advice you'll get out of the Okhotsk and into a bet- 
ter corps. I’ll mention your case to his Majesty, if you 
like. His Majesty would strain a point to oblige me.”’ 

But Sasha declined the honor of having his case 
brought before the notice of the Emperor. He did not 
care to be singled out from his brother-officers, he said, 
who were all as good as he and as good, he ventured to 
believe, as those of any other regiment of his Majesty, 
not excepting the Red Hussars. If two years’ fighting 
for the Tsar merited nothing better than insults from 
the Tsar it was useless to attempt to mend matters by 
changing into another uniform; he would be no better 
servant of the Tsar by changing his coat and trousers! 
This was a foolish speech, and Sasha must-have been 
very angry to make it. Dostoief looked surprised for a 
moment, then shrugged his shoulders. 

‘As you will!’ he said; “I would arrange it for you 
if you liked, but if you prefer to remain a member of a 
submerged regiment, do so! Perhaps I shall have the 
opportunity to do you a good turn with his Majesty, 
whether you desire it or no!”’ 

“For Heaven’s sake do what you will with his Maj- 
esty, but leave me alone,” said Sasha angrily; ‘Iam 
quite capable of taking care of myself, and wish for no 
favors from the son of that bullying autocrat, Nicholai 
Paviitch; you may have forgotten his rudeness to me 
on a certain occasion, but I have not.” 

‘Well, well,’’ laughed Dostoief, ‘“‘don’t be too hard 
upon crowned heads. It would be a pity, indeed, if his 
Majesty the Tsar and Alexander Philipof were to fall 
out, and all about so trifling a matter as the running 
away of the Okhotsk regiment!” 

“Tsars may make enemies just as easily as flippant 
Hussars,” said Sasha, ‘‘and it is a foolish act of a con- 
ceited courtier to make them for him.” 

‘*And a mouse may show its teeth at an elephant,”’ 
Dostoief laughed, ‘‘if it pleases; come, Sasha, do not 
let us quarrel; we are too old friends for that—relations 
now, as well; you’d better let me speak to the Tsar 
about you—I meanit well! It is better that Olga should 
not be obliged to own relationship with the officers of a 
degraded regiment, and I myself—”’ 

“Listen, here, Dostoief,’’ said Sasha, **no more about 
the Okhotsk! I tell you candidly that while I am a 
member of the regiment—and I intend to stick to it—I 
shali defend its honor and allow no one, not even the 
Tsar’s aid-de-camp, to speak slightingly of it. Now 
you understand me; so let us have no more talk of 
Tsars’ favors and degraded regiments. You may stick 
to your Tsar and I shall mind my own business ; and as 
for Olga—since she has married you, thanks to a mis- 
take, I shall expect you to take care of her and not neg- 
lect her; her connection with an officer in the Okhotsk 
regiment will not distress her. As for your own feel- 
ings, you may think what you like on the subject.”’ 

And so these new-made cousins parted, after their 
first meeting as relatives, under a distinct understand- 
ing. Olga had retired to bed before the conversation 
became heated, which was just as well for her peace of 
mind; and she remained, consequently, unaware that 
the prospect of a fantily quarrel had been very bright 
indeed at one moment of the evening. 





CHAPTER VIII. 

Ir Alexander Philipof had analyzed his feelings with 
regard to Dostoief and his wife a month or so after his 
return from the war he would have been forced to ad- 
mit that his affection for Olga had increased as rapidly 
as his dislike for her husband. He was by this time 
firmly wedded to the habit of calling at the Dostoief 
mansion daily in order to relieve, as he persuaded him- 
self, the monotony of Olga’s existence; for ‘‘the Tsars- 
man,”’ as folks now styled Vladimir Dostoief, rarely ab- 
sented himself from the palace, and Olga was mostly 
alone, unless Sasha came to keep her company. There 
was no talk of love; Philipof came equipped with the 
most single-minded intention to prove himself a loyal 
and honorable friend to her. When he did happen to 
meet Dostoief, such meetings added nothing to the 
warmth of the feelings which the two men enter- 
tained toward one another. 

As for Olga herself, she was at this time increas- 
ingly absorbed in the contemplation of an approaching 
‘ domestic event. Philipof’s visits had become to her a 
matter of course; as much a necessary part of the day’s 
occupation as dinner or any other regular daily func- 
tion. 

Dostoief’s infatuation for the Emperor seemed to in- 
crease as time went on, and every month the Winter 
Palace saw more of him: while poor Olga, alone at 
home, enjoyed less of his company. When with his 
wife the Tsarsman was kind and attentive and appeared 
to be sincerely devoted, in-a quiet way, to her; but 
neither love for her nor a sense of domestic duty were 
powerful enough to keep him at home a single moment 
longer than was absolutely necessary; that is, longer 
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than the time thoughtfully placed at his disposal by his 
imperial master ‘‘for attendance to home duties.”’ 

Philipof’s heart chafed within him as he observed 
how little notice Dostoief took of his wife and of his 
(Sasha’s) intimation that he should require her husband 
to treat Olga with consideration and show her no neg- 
lect. Olga was too loyal to the man she had married to 
confess, even to her friend, that she felt deeply his lack 
of attention ; but more.than once a telltale tear, or a sigh 
hastily suppressed, revealed to Philipof that poor Olga 
suffered more than she cared to say; and this imbit- 
tered him against her husband more and more, until he 
felt that, if it were not for the fear of distressing Olga, 
he would give worlds to thrash the fellow within an 
inch of his life; or, if he objected to that, shoot him, or 
“‘pink’’ him—any violence would do. 

Things came to a crisis a few days after Olga’s baby 
was born. Philipof sat by its child-mother’s couch, the 
Jittle one lying in her bosom. Olga, looking very frail 
and beautiful, was showing off her treasure in all the 
pride and happiness of maternity; it was to be called 
either Vladimir or Alexander, she declared, after Sasha 
or Dostoief and the two great Russian saints, but which 
of the two she found difficult to determine. St. Vladi- 
mir, Olga said in all seriousness, had done much for 
Russia—everything! He had made a Christian country 
of her and thrown her idols—Perun and the rest—into 
the sea. But then St. Alexander had done much for 
herself and those she loved—witness his interference to 
save Sasha’s life at Inkerman! Which did Sasha think 
the baby ought to be called—Vladimir or Alexander? 

“TI can’t imagine!’’ said Philipof; then he added, 
making a generous concession to Olga’s weakness, for 
he never mentioned her husband if he could help it: 
‘What does his father think about it?’ 

Olga blushed and looked down at her sleeping baby, 
and toyed with the tiny hand that laid upon her own. 
‘Vladimir has not seen him yet,”’ she said, very softly ; 
“he is very busy with the Tsar just now!”’ 

It was then that a great wave of hatred for both the 
Tsar and this infatuated servant of his went surging 
over Sasha’s heart, swamping for the moment every 
sympathy he may ever have cherished for either, and 
causing him inwardly to curse both, and to long for an 
opportunity to avenge Dostoief’s cruelty and neglect. 
When he spoke, however, after a considerable pause, 
he had mastered his passion so far as to be able to an- 
swer with apparent calm. 

‘*Do you mean to tell me, Olga,”’ he said, “that your 
husband has not been to see you, and the child here, 
since its birth?’ 

“He sent his love and congratulations as soon as he 
heard of it,’? Olga hastened to explain, ‘‘and said he 
would come as soon as ever he could; but’’—Olga’s lips 
trembled—‘‘I do wish he would come! I have never 
loved him, Sasha, or needed him so much as now. This. 
little darling seems to have—’’ Here Olga broke off; 
she bent her head lower and lower until her face was 
hidden in the little mass of lace and flannel in her 
bosom, and Sasha could see by the shaking of her body 
that the poor little neglected mother was crying bit- 
terly. The baby awoke‘and yelled, and Sasha, as men 
always do at that signal, took his departure. 

He walked straight for the Winter Palace, his heart 
choking with indignation and bitterness. ‘‘Love and 
congratulations,’’ indeed! and the poor little wife break- 
ing her heart because her inhuman brute of a husband 
preferred to kick his heels in a Tsar’s ante-chamber on 
the chance of catching a stray smile or a word of im- 
perial notice, to the trouble of visiting his wife at this 
of all times, when his presence and sympathy would 
mean so much to her and would cost him nothing— 
curse him! ‘‘Love and congratuiations,’’ indeed! 

Philipof had not the slightest idea how he was going 
to proceed when he reached the palace; but he was de- 
termined somehow to find Dostoief and to tell him as 
plainly as words could convey it what he thought of his 
conduct. 

Fortune favored him for once. As Philipof ap- 
proached ‘the small side door of the Winter Paiace an 
officer drove rapidly away from it, wrapped to the eyes 
inahuge fur mantle. As he passed Sasha recognized him 
as the Tsar, and was just in time to salute, feeling in- 
sanely savage with himself a moment after for having 
done so. This was the man for whose sake Dostoief 
neglected his wife, who was breaking her heart in the 
honest endeavor to develop a wifely affection for him 
in spite of his neglect, and who, most naturally, longed 
to see the father of her baby at such a time. Why 
should he show him any civility? Sasha stood and 
stared down the road after the Tsar, scowling, and a 
couple of policemen on duty close to the Palace door 
made a note of the circumstance. Then two sledges, 
each with an aid-de-camp on board, followed rapidly 
after the imperial vehicle, and the drivers shouted to 
him to get out of the way. As he did so Philipof no- 
ticed that the second of the sledges carried Dostoief 
himself; and he yelled vigorously to attract the Hus- 
sar’s attention. Dostoief looked round and recognized 
him. 

‘Stop!’ shouted Sasha, heedless of spectators and 
policemen; ‘‘stop and get out, I wish to speak to you!”’ 

Dostoief flushed angrily, but stopped his coachman. 

‘‘What is it?”’ he said. ‘‘Quick! I cannot leave his 
Majesty to drive on alone!’’ He looked wistfully after 
the Tsar as he spoke. . 
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“Yet you can leave your wife without compunction 
for a week at a time!” snarled Sasha. ‘‘Go to her, 
man, if you are a man, and let the Tsar go to the devil 
without you for once!’’ Philipof was terribly angry, 
but he was discreet enough to lower his voice as he 
uttered the last part of his sentence. 

Nevertheless, Dostoief looked around in horror to see 
whether any one within earshot had heard it. Nobody 
had. Then he tapped his coachman on the shoulder to 
drive on. ‘*You’re mad, my good man!’’ he said; “I 
can’t talk with persons who say-such things!” ‘ 

The next moment Dostoief’s sledge was flying like a 
winged thing down the splendid Quay of the Winter 
Palace, drawn by the conventional trotting shaft-horse 
accompanied by a galloping companion ‘‘dressed,’’ as 
the Frenchmen term it, ‘‘in liberty,’’ and called in 
Russian the ‘‘prestyashka.”’ 

Then, indeed, Sasha fumed and raged, and vowed in 
his innermost soul that he would go and lie in wait for 
Dostoief at his own house until it pleased him to visit 
his wife, and then and there have it out with him once 
for all. 

But though Sasha returned to the Dostoief mansion 
and waited all the rest of the day for the neglectful lord 
to arrive, that exemplary servant of the Tsar did not 
leave his imperial master in order to make acquaintance 
with his little son and heir, and Philipof went home 
with his mind in a chaotic state—a state in which mur- 
der and dueling and horsewhipping played prominent 
parts—the puzzle being not whether Dostoief should ke 
punished, but how. If Sasha had happened to meet his 
enemy in the way that night there would certainly 
have been an assault committed. Luckily for both par- 
ties, he did not. 

When Philipof visited his ward the next day, how- 
ever, though still resolved to have it out with Dostoief, 
he was considerably calmer and more sane than he had 
been on the previous evening. But Olga had a commu- 
nication to make which re-aroused his smoldering wrath 
and irritated him almost beyond control. 

Dostoief had been to see his wife at last. He had been 
very kind, Olga said, and seemed greatly pleased with 
the baby ; he really couldn’t have possibly come before, 
Olga was quite satisfied of that; for the Tsar had re- 
quired his presence very particularly ; but he was going 
to try and come oftener now, and—this was the crux, 
and poor Olga burst into tears as she stammered out the 
painful communication, ‘‘He made me promise to tell 
you,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘that he would rather you didn’t 
come here any more after what happened near the 
Winter Palace. Oh! what did happen, Sasha? and 
what have you been doing or saying to offend him?’ 

Philipof jumped up with a great oath; he had never 
sworn before in Olga’s presence, and it frightened her. 

“Oh, he said that, did he?’’? shouted Sasha in his 
rage; “‘he forbade me to see my own cousin and ward, 
and—and more, whom he neglects like the brute he is 
—ha, ha! Good! And what did you say to that?’’ 

Poor. Olga lay with her baby tightly hugged to her 
breast, pale and frightened and miserable, ‘‘I said noth- 
ing at all,’ she sobbed; ‘there was nothing to say—”’ 

‘Nothing to say!—when the fellow forbade. you to 
receive your own guardian and lifelong friend, who has, 
theoretically, more right to you than he has?’ cried 
Sasha, stamping up and down the room. ‘‘Nonsense, 
Olga! What did you tell him?” 

“But I couldn’t say I wouldn’t see you, because I 
must see you, of course; and I couldn’t say I would dis- 
obey him either—he wassoangry!’’ explained poor Olga, 
amid her tears. ‘“‘And you mustn’t call him a brute, 
Sasha, for he is very kind and good to me, and he is 
baby’s father. We must not forget that!”’ 

“Only he himself may forget that, apparently!” 
Sasha snarled. ‘“‘If it comes toa choice between this 
man and your—and me, it is very clear which side you 
will take, Olga!’’ 

“God grant it never will come to that, Sasha,’’ cried 
Olga, weeping copiously ; ‘‘for a wife has no choice in 
such a matter. It is cruel to talk to me so—oh! what 
am I to do, what am I to do?” : 

Philipof’s better nature reasserted itself at this ap- 
peal, and he soothed and consoled the sobbing girl as 
best he could. When he left her, presently, he had 
promised her two things—that he would not quarrel 
with Dostoief on her account, and that he would visit 
her only when summoned by herself; this would be 
safer, she said, than risking angry meetings by coming 
at all times. 

“I shall tell him I intend to see you when I need 
you,”’ she said, ‘‘and he won’t refuse me, I know; for 
he is ever so much kinder to me than you think, and he 
is very, very fond of me. It is enly that the Tsar thinks 
so much of him that he likes to have Vladimir with him 
at all times.”’ 

“‘Confound the Tsar!’? muttered Sasha to himself, 
‘and confound Vladimir, too; I wish to Heaven he had 
never crossed our path!’’ 


CHAPTER IX. 

To one so devoted to his profession as Alexander 
Philipof the harsh treatment accorded to himself and 
his fellow-ofticers of the Okhotsk wasa very bitter blow, , 
and in spite of his indignant refusal to leave the corps 
and submit to be_pushed up the ladder of promotion by 
virtue of Dostoief'’s intimacy with the Tsar, he oeca- — 
sionally found himself wishing that he-could reconci 
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it with his: sense of loyalty to his comrades.in misfort- 
une to leave them and soar by himself. 

The feeling that he was submerged, through no fault 
of his own, weighed upon the young officer and: imbit- 
tered him against those in authority, and especially the 
Tsar himself, for having cruelly and unjustly singled 
out one regiment to be made an example of in deference 
to the expressed prejudice of the late Emperor Nicholas. 
Sasha’s displeasure with the Tsar was augmented by 
Dostoief’s neglect of his wife. For this he considered 
the Master at least as answerable as the servant; for, 
he argued, if the Tsar were animated by anything like 
proper feeling he would insist upon his aid-de-camp 
piying at least a minimum of attention to his: domestic 
affairs instead of claiming the whole of his time and de- 
votion for his own service. Asa matter of fact, Sasha 
did his Majesty a great injustice in this matter; for the 
Tsar had on more than one occasion rallied his favorite 
companion upon his failure as a family man, and it 
would often happen-that, on the occasion of one of Dos- 
toief’s rare visits to his wife, that visit would never 
have been paid at all except at the Tsar’s urgent per- 
sonal insistence. 

Now that Sasha could only visit Olga at rare inter- 
vals, his discontent with affairs in general was the 
deeper, and he would wander for hours at a time chew- 
ing the cud of resentment and displeasure. It was while 
out strolling upon one of these brooding excursions that 
Sasha was attracted one afternoon toward asmall crowd 
of people standing about the gates.of the ‘‘Susnmer Gar- 
dens,’”’ an uninteresting piece of ground situated on the 
Grand Quay of the Neva, and rarely made use of even by 
the perambulating nursemaid, so entirely dull were its 
boarded, flowerless walks and interminable rows of tall 
trees. Sasha joined the crowd out of pure curiosity and 
the desire to be amused, in his depression, by the society 
of his fellows, and soon learned that the young Emperor 
was expected; this being the hour at which he was in 
the habit of taking walking exercise in the Summer 
Gardens. It was a noisy, good-natured group of people 
assembled there to gratify their curiosity, and Sasha ob- 
served many types. Most noticeable of all, perhaps, 
were the police, of whom there were four or five pres- 
ent; little kaftaned fellows, with impossibly severe 
countenances from which two things were eternally 
absent; namely, soap and smiles. The business of life 
and the importance of the position destiny had called 
upon them to maintain were far too serious matters to 
admit of even a moment’s relaxation from the tension 
of solemnity and official dignity; while as for soap— 
washing, as all nations except the inhabitants of the 
British Isles are well aware, is nothing more than a 
fad; the more you wash the more you desire to wash. 
It is much better to abstain altogether—so the Russians 
think—and take your steam bath once a fortnight, or 
once a month, or once a year, as the case may be; you 
thus save an immense amount of trouble, and time, and 
soap. The little policemen strutted about in their long, 
dressing-gown-like garments and long boots, and clanked 


their swords, and gravely pressed back those of the spec- 


tators who pushed themselves forward; and paid no 
heed whatever to the boisterous mirth of those who list- 
ened to the indelicate humor of a self-appointed jester 
whose remarks upon the passers-by, the ladies espe- 
cially, were decidedly, if somewhat broadly, droll, and 
were especially appreciated by the drivers of two or 
three droskies drawn up by the roadside. These. par- 
ticularly unsavory persons, shock-headed, shock-beard- 
ed, kaftaned, fur-capped, though the season was sum- 
mer, and inexpressibly dirty, stood by their crazy 
vehicles and stamped their feet in uproarious merri- 
ment; for the commoner Russian type is full of appre- 
ciation for humor and loves a joke, especially a broad 
one, above everything. There were a few of the stu- 
dent tribe present—lean, hungry-looking, mostly 
spectacled, and all pale and underfed, and never to be 
seen without the dark checked shawl which every 
student wears about his neck and shoulders, this being 
the sole proteetion of many of this penurious class of 
mortals in the coldest Russian weather. The ranks of 
the dissatisfied and aggrieved—so large an army at that 
time, at least—in the empire of the Tsar are mostly 
recruited from the poor, half-starved students whose 
condition is so deplorable that they are easily persuaded 
by interested persons to attempt to better them by 
joining revolutionary societies in the hope of fishing to 
some advantage in troubled waters. Many of these 
poor fellows live and educate themselves upon no set- 
tled income whatever, relying for their food and uni- 
versity fees—which are cheap enough—upon what 
small sums they can gain by giving lessons in private 
families, with the result that the university towns are 
full of actually semi-starved young fellows whose pres- 
ence is a continual danger to the peace of the realm. 
There were many of these poor fellows present in the 
crowd; one stood close to Sasha, and Philipof noticed 
how the unfortunate man shivered at intervals in spite 
of the warmth of the weather, and how pale and hag- 
gard was his face, and how lean and fragile the shawl- 
covered chest and shoulders. There were other types 
present: infantry officers, like himself, in seedy uni- 
forms, and one or two guardsmen in smart ones; for in 
Russia officers wear their uniforms at all times, and the 
cavalry and guards can afford to renew their worn-out 
finery, for their payis good and they are generally 
moneyed men besides; while the poor linesmen are 
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badly. paid, and cannot afford to replace their faded 
habiliments with new excepting upon very rare occa- 
sions. There were beggars present, of course ; you cannot 
go very far in St. Petersburg without meeting these; 
and:chinovniks(civil service clerks), dressed in uniforms 
semi-military. Occasionally a fashionable carriage or 
drosky would dash past; for the Grand Quay was a 
fashionable drive at this hour of the day, and the 
facetious little civilian had a word to say about. each, 
when it had gone by out of hearing, which convulsed 
his delighted hearers with laughter, but which would 
have much disconcerted the objects of his: remarks 
could they have been aware of thé nature of them. 

But presently both jokes and laughter were brought 
to: an abrupt termination, for in the distance of the 
Quay a sudden clamor of hoofs upon the cobbles was 
heard, plumed. helmets. flashed in the sun, and in a mo- 
ment or two a procession of twe or three droskies could 
be distinguished rapidly approaching as fast indeed as 
Russian trotters—among the fleetest. in the world— 
could draw them. First came a drosky with a single 
officer in it, followed closely by another, drawn by two 
horses—one in the shafts trotting, the other cantering 
alongside; this was the distinctive equipage of the 
head cf police, whose place was at. that time invariably 
in close attendance upon his Majesty. After him fol- 
owed a third and a fourth drosky, each with one 
horse, long-tailed, black and strenuous, and each con- 
taining a single aid-de-camp,. Dostoief and another. 

A great silence fell upon the little group of interested 
spectators as this small but brilliant procession ap- 
proached. The diminutive policemen became fever- 
ishly busy and their preternaturally grave faces as- 
sumed an air of stern and unbending severity as they 
crowded back the excited onlookers till each person 
was forced to stand on some one else’s toes or heels for 
want of ground to plant his feet upon 

Sasha could: not. help bitterly contrasting his own 
position—jammed between an unsavory student on the 
one hand and a not more agreeable companion on the 
other, with an odoriferous Muscovite standing on his 
toes and another jamming his knees into. his calves— 
with that of the brilliant young Captain Dostoief, dash- 
ing over the cobbles, the admired of all beholders, in all 
the glory and honor of close attendance upon his im- 
perial master. Why should destiny have treated the 
one so badly, the other so generously? In what respect 
was Dostoief superior to himself? 

Sasha took off his hat to the Emperor as he ap- 
proached, because the rest did, but he performed this 
simple act of respect without conviction and with little 
real feeling of loyalty. He had no aetive feeling of 
animosity against the Emperor; that is, he was dis- 
pleased with him, very irrationally, for being the son 
of Nicholas, who had insulted him. and wronged his 
regiment, and, further, by reason of his conduct in 
keeping Dostoief away from his wife, as Philipof im- 
agined to be the case; but he cherished no desire to 
harm the Tsar, and his hostility toward him, such as it 
was, was a very mild and entirely passive sentiment— 
just sufficiently strong, indeed, to cause him to be fool- 
ishly back-holding in the matter of extending to the 
Tsar the usual courtesies of loyal subjects, such as un- 
covering ‘his head when he drove by; but going no 
further than this. 

As the drosky of Alexander II. dashed up to the 
gate of the gardens and stopped, Sasha felt a dig in the 
ribs from his neighbor on. the right, and turned to re- 
monstrate. At the same instant he became aware that 
the man—or, rather, the youth, for the student was 
scarcely more than a boy—was drawing some object 
from beneath his shawl, and that the dig had been ac- 
cidentally administered while so doing. The next mo- 
ment his object was apparent. He had possessed him- 
self of a pistol, and was in the act of leveling it at the 
sacred person of the Tsar. 

Sasha was so surprised with the sudden and unex- 
pected action of the fellow that his intelligence scarcely 
worked in time to permit of his rising to the emergency. 
Horror for one moment paralyzed his hand as wel] as 
his brain; but only for a moment. The student had 
not raised his pistol above the level of the heads of 
those who stood about him, but had pointed it between 
the necks of two persons in front of him; no one saw 
the movement, excepting Sasha. himself, and but for 
the dig in the ribs he, too, would have been unaware of 
anything happening. But the critical instant of horri- 
fied inaction passed, and the next Sasha had uttered a 
hoarse exclamation as he grabbed hastily at the fellow’s 
wrist. At the same moment the pistol exploded and 
fell to the ground at his feet; while the shot, diverted 
by Sasha’s movement, flew harmlessly, high over all 
heads, toward the Neva. 

The commotion was tremendous. The student and 
Philipof became the center of attention, for Sasha had 
promptly addressed himself to the capture of the would- 
be assassin, while the latter had instantly turned upon 
his assailant. The police, meanwhile, arrested every 
one they could lay hands upon, having entirely lost 
their heads at the first moment of horror and alarm. 

And now began for Sasha Philipof the first of a series 
of horrible nightmare episodes which he could scarcely 
realize, at the beginning, to be happening to himself. 
So utterly unéxpected and topsy-turvy was the whole 
affair from this moment onward that he appeared. to 
be dreaming a bad dream. ° 
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The first step in this nightmare procession of deplor- 
able errors was that the student assassin suddenly com- 
menced to shout at the top of his voice as he fought 
savagely with his would-be captor; and the burden of 
his shoutings was, ‘‘Seize him! seize the assassin! This 
way, police; here is the man!’’ 

Half © dozen officious hands quickly laid hold of 
poor, astonished Sasha’s cdat, of his arms, even of his 
throat, and held: him; so that not only could he not 
retain his hold upon the student, but he soon fuund 
himself powerless in the grasp of his many assailants, 
whom he assured in vain— though without attaching 
much importance to the matter, sinc? the affair scarcely 
appeared sufficiently serious to trouble himself about— 
that they had got hold of the wrong man. But no one 
listened to his protestations; and feeling that the mis- 
take must soon be discovered and the right man ar- 
rested, Sasha at last shrugged his shoulders and re- 
signed himself to circumstances. 


CHAPTER X. 


UNDOUBTEDLY the least excited individual present 
amid that now turbulent group of mutually arresting, 
vociferating, protesting people outside the gate of the 
Summer Gardens was the Emperor himself. Though 
somewhat pale and agitated, the Tsar maintained his 
dignified composure throughout the scene. Not so 
Dostoief. The aid-de-camp had, upon hearing the re- 
port of the pistol, been instantly thrown into the wild- 
est state of excitement, and was engzged in issuing 
frenzied orders to the four or five policemen present to 
surround the group of spectators, in order that no per- 
son might leave the spot, when the Emperor called him 
up to his side. 

‘‘Dostoief,’’ said the Tsar, ‘‘there is no need to arrest - 
every one; I trust and believe this was the irresponsible 
act of some poor lunatic. Did you happen. to see from 
which spot the attack was made?”’ 

Dostoief was obliged to confess that he had been 
looking in the opposite direction. 

“It sc happens,’’ the Tsar continued, ‘‘that I did 
catch a glimpse of the pistol barrel at the moment that 
the shot was fired. Do you see the two men struggling 
together—an oificer and a young student—the shot pro- 
ceeded from one of these two; God grant it may not 
have been the officer, though the people seem to be 
combined against him. Go in and hear what is being 
said. Let any who saw the affair be retained as wit- 
nesses.” 

Dostoief shouldered his way into the crowd, inquir- 
ing right and left whether any one had seen how and 
by whom the attack was made. No one volunteered 
information, though one or two declared they had heard 
the shot whistle past their ears. But Dostoief was in 
the center of the disturbance in a moment, where a 
small group was still swaying and struggling and 
vociferating, the noisiest item of all being the student, 
who was clinging fast to Philipof’s arm, while he ex- 
plained at the top of his voice that he had been just in 
time to lay hold of the officer as he was taking a delib- 
erate shot at his Majesty from behind the backs of the 
crowd. Several others, including one of the policemen, 
had a hold upon Philipof, in whose ears the buzz of 
voices and the frenzied accusations of the student 
sounded miles away, his intelligence being in a whirl 
by reason of the sudden and most unexpected turn that 
events had taken. 

Philipof’s back was turned as Dostoief approached, 
and the latter did not therefore realize, until actually 
at his side, the identity of this officer, whom public 
opinion seemed to. accuse of the crime of attempted 
regicide. 

“Good God, Philipof!’’ he exclaimed, falling back 
as he recognized the prisoner, ‘‘has it come to this?— 
you, of all men, a relative of my wife, to lay hands upon 
the Lord’s anointed!’’ The color left Dostoief’s face as 
he spoke, and. he looked as though he would faint. The 
red rushed back to Philipof’s cheeks, however, at the 
other’s words. 

‘‘Nonsense!’’ he muttered hoarsely; ‘‘don’t be a 
fool, man. What should I do such a thing for? This 
is the assassin here. What are those idiots holding me 
for?—this is the man, this student, and there’s his pis- 
tol at his feet. Tell these fools to let go of me.”’ 

At this the student pattered off with marvelous 
smoothness a story of how he had seen the officer of 
the Okhotsk—known to be a discontented regiment— 
examine a pistol as he came along the quay, believing 
himself to be unobserved; how he had suspected that 
the man could be up to no good in this place with a 
.pistol, and had followed him to the gate of the Gardens 
and stood by him to watch for the Tsar’s arrival. When 
the Emperor drove up the officer of the Okhotsk had 
furtively raised the pistol from behind the rest of the 
crowd—he watching the proceeding from the corner of 
his eye—and had pulled the trigger at the instant that 
he, the student, turned and dashed it from his hand, 
thereby saving the Emperor’s life. 

Dostoief, ghastly pale, heard this tale out to the end. 
At the student’s reference to the discontent of the 
Okhotsk officers he had given a great start,.as though 
the suggestion threw light on the matter, and had fixed 
his eyes in horror upon the accused person. Then he 
inquired aloud whether there were any present who 
could bear out the version which the student had given 
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of the occurrence. No one had seen anything clearly, 
but One or two uttered exclamations of assent on hear- 
ing the student’s story. 

Dostoief beckoned up the police, each of whom had 
made several arrests. ‘‘Let those people go,’’ he said, 
“and take these two to the fortress. The rest of you 
disperse the crowd.” 

Philipof was thereupon placed upon a drosky and 
driven, escorted by two policemen, to the prison at the 
fortress; the student being carried off in the same way 
by two others. Dostoief rejoined the Tsar, and the 
crowds dispersed. To the: Emperor’s immeasurable 
surprise, Dostoief could say nothing in reply to his 
inquiries, for sobs choked his utterance; and the Tsar, 
touched by his friend's devotion to his person, bade him 
get into his drosky and drive back to the palace, where 
the matter could be talked over in private when the 
agitation from which Dostoief seemed to suffer should 
have subsided. 

But, arrived at the palace, an explanation was inevi- 
table, and Dostoief stammeringly described his short in- 
terview with the two arrested persons. The officer, he 
explained, protested his innocence and accused the 
student, while the latter told a circumstantial tale 
incriminating the other, who was a mem’er of the 
Okhotsk regiment. 

“The Okhotsk!’’ repeated the Tsar, flushing as 
though with sudden pain; “that is significant, Dos- 
toief. The Okhotsky may feel that they have a griev- 
ance, poor fellows! And yet surely, surely, my own 
officer—wearing my uniform and receiving my pay— 
no, no! Dostoief—the poor starving student, poverty 
may have driven him out of his senses, but the officer 
is innocent. What is your own opinion?” 

“God grant that your Majesty’s may be correct!” 
said the other. 

“Do you happen to know this officer’s name?’’ the 
Tsar asked, after a pause. 

Dostoief flushed scarlet, and then paled to the hue 
of milk. ‘‘Philipof, sire!’’ he muttered hoarsely. 

The Tsar heard him without remark. Suddenly the 
name s2emed to recall something to his mind. ‘‘Phili- 
pof?”’ he repeated. ‘‘My God, Dostvief! not your—”’ 

Dostoief inclined his head, the picture of shame and 
mnisery. 

The Tsar took several turns up and down the room 
without speaking, his face expressing all the pain that 
the communication gave him; Dostoief was silent, also. 
Presently the Tsar stood over against his companion, 
his eyes full of compassion. ‘‘Dostoief,’’ he said, ‘‘I 
have decided that you shall drive to the fortress—now, 
at once—with orders for this Philipof’s release. He is 
innocent; I am convinced of it. If either of these men 
is guilty it is the poor student. You may tell Philipof 
that I scorn to suspect an officer wearing the uniform 
of one of my regiments of the crime of assassination.” 

Dostoief slowly shook his head, but prepared to 
depart. 

‘‘Why do you shake your head?”’ the Tsar asked. 

Dostoief stopped. ‘‘My unfortunate relative has 
been in a curious mood of late,’’ he said. ‘I have 
thought once or twice that he is scarcely responsible for 
his actions; his wounds or his disappointments in the 
Crimea seem to have affected him injuriously.”’ 

“Do you mean that you believe him to have been 
guilty of this attempt?”’ said the Tsar. 

Dostoief would gladly have shielded Philipof, though 
he did not greatly love him, if he had felt able to do so 
honestly, but he sincerely believed him to be guilty of 
the crime he was accused of. Though not very fond of 
his pugnacious relative, yet as Olga’s cousin and a 
former intimate friend of his own he would, on the 
whole, have preferred to see him acquitted and re- 
leased. But Dostoief could not help recalling Phili- 
pof’s wrath at the time of their interview with the Em- 
peror Nicholas, as well as his disloyal remarks directed 
on more than one occasion against the present Tsar. 
Putting this and that together, he felt that it was possi- 
ble—nay, even probable—that the unfortunate young 
officer had actually lost his head by reason of his real 
or imaginary wrongs. Consequently Dostoief was a 
very bad advocate for Philipof in this emergency ; for 
devotion to the Tsar was the first consideration with 
him, and his wife's feelings, his own honor, Philipof’s 
safety, and everything else, must be subordinated to 
that sacred consideration. Being a human being, 
though, as he believed, a just one, it is possible that 
Dostoief was préjudiced against Philipof by an un- 
worthy feeling of jealousy, as one whom Olga had once 
devotedly loved. But if Dostoief felt this, he did not 
admit it even to his own conscience. At any rate, the 
Tsar must be protected, whatever happened. 

“I fear my unhappy relative is capable of even so 
terrible an act as this, in his present condition of mind 
—with shame and horror I confess it!’’ he said. 

The Tsar looked very grave. He paced about the 
room muttering to himself, his handsome features 
working with the agitation into which Dostoief’s words 
had thrown him. 

‘‘Dostoief,’’ he said, at length, ‘I would willingly 
give this man the benefit of the doubt—for your sake. 
Why not err on the side of clemency? If I forgave him 
this time he would assuredly never commit a like 
offense again.” 

“If your Majesty will permit me,’’ Dostoief resumed, 
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taking advantage of the Tsar’s hesitation, “I would sug- 
gest that this man, as well as the other, should be de- 
tained pending inquiries. At present there is nothing 
but the word of one against that of the other. As for 
the accident of Philipof’s connection with myself, by 
marriage, your Majesty is generous to think of such a 
thing, but what is that in comparison with the consid- 
eration of the safety of your person, sire?”’ 

“But your wife,’’ asked the Tsar, ‘‘would it not 
affect her very deeply if this man were suspected and 
detained on suspicion of this crime? I do not forget 
what you have told me as to his intimacy with her in 
other days; I would spare her, Dostoief.”’ 

“My wife is loyal, your Majesty,’ said the last 
named; ‘‘she would never shield her own relative at 
the expense of her sovereign.”’ 

The Tsar resumed his thoughtful walk up and down 
the room. Presently he approached Dostoief and laid 
his hand kindly upon his shoulder. “I thank you, 
Vladimir Ivanitch,’”’ he said, ‘‘for your devotion; you 
have proved it beyond a doubt this afternoon. I think 
we will detain this unfortunate man, as you advise, 
that inquiries may be set on foot. I trust and pray that 
Philipof, both as my officer and as your relative, may 
be found innocent. In any case, I shall remember his 
provocation. It may be that he saved my life instead 
of attempting to take it. God grant we may learn the 
rights of this matter, Dostoief.’’ The Tsar’s eyes were 
full of tears; this was his first collision with the disaf- 
fected of his subjects, and he felt the sadness of it. 





CHAPTER XI. 

MEANWHILE Philipof had been removed to the Fort- 
ress prison. Those who have seen St. Petersburg will 
remember well this building, with its marvelously 
delicate golden spire keeping guard alike over dead 
Emperors and the living persons who have conspired 
against them or their people. The church of St. Peter 
and St. Paul is the mausoleum of the Romanoff dynasty, 
and here may be seen the tombs of all the Tsars and 
Tsaritsas from the days of the poor little German 
princess who had the misfortune to marry the Great 
Peter’s ill-starred son Alexéy, until now. Outside the 
church doors are the walls of the so-called Fortress, 
which surround it, and beyond these again are the 
waters of the Neva; for the entire mass of buildings is 
erected upon a small island in midstream—an island 
once in possession of and fortified by the Swedes, but 
wrested from them by force of arms by Peter the Great 
in person. This spot was the nucleus of the city of St. 
Petersburg, which was built up around it by Peter’s 
orders in the beginning of the eighteenth century. At 
that time the fortifications were principally wooden, 
but these were afterward pulled down and walls of 
solid masonry substituted. The old wooden erection, 
however, would have been nearly as capable of resist- 
ing the attacks of the heavy ordnance of the present 
day as are the stone walls which now rise out of Neva’s 
waters, and the title ‘‘Fortress’’ is merely given to the 
building as a courtesy title in consideration of its im- 
portance as a citadel in the days that are no more, 
where wooden walls, if thick enough and high enough, 
were sufficient to keep an enemy at bay until he suc- 
ceeded in setting fire to them. The guns of the present 
day would knock the St. Petersburg fortress into build- 
er’s rubbish in five minutes; and the capital of Russia 
is practically undefended, so far as any defensive works 
of its own are concerned. But twenty miles or so from 
its harmless fortress walls, and in the way of any war- 
ships that might think to steal a march upon this de- 
fenseless city, there lies, day and night, a Cerberus 
known as Cronstadt. In the narrow neck of the Gulf 
of Finland this watch-dog has his kennel, and there he 
lies from year’s end to year’s end, and shows his teeth 
to all who come—a double row of terrible front teeth, 
which would grind to powder any who came within 
reach, if on mischief bent. Woe to the warship, be she 
never so heavily armed and armored, that ventures 
within reach of the awful jaws of the Cronstadt Cer- 
berus! What with her forts, her torpedoes, her chess 
board of submarine mine works and her fleet of coast- 
defense ships of every shape and size and armament, 
Cronstadt is as awkward a spot for the approach of a 
hostile force as there exists on the face of the earth; in 
a word, it is impregnable. 

Hence little importance is attached to the so-called 
Fortress of St. Petersburg, which is used mainly for the 
double purpose of a mausoleum for the Emperors and a 
prison for the poiitical offenders of the realm. 

It was to this retrea that poor Philipof was brought 
by his escort of excited policemen; the real culprit, the 
student, being conducted by a second detachment to the 
same destination. His thoughts during the drive, and 
for some time after the arrival, where he was thrust 
into a small apartment and Jeft alone, were so confused 
that he was only conscious of a kind of numb, speech- 
less feeling of indignation. He was not particularly 
frightened, even when thrust into his little prison 
chamber and Jeft. because he felt sure that his conduct 
would be justified and himself released in a very short 
while; some one must have seen how the episede actu- 
ally occurred, and would reveal the truth, and justice 
would be done. There was no doubt of that; but he 
was very angry, so angry that for quite a long time he 
could do nothing but inwardly nurse his wrath and let 
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it boil within him in a confused and indiscriminating 
sense of burning indignation. After a while he grew 
calm enough to bethink him of his position, and to look 
around the room into which he had been thrown. 
There was not much to occupy his attention here! A 
tiny chamber about ten feet square, furnished with a 
bed—a very plain, hard-looking one—and a chair which 
looked even plainer and harder. There was also a 
washing apparatus—a thoroughly Russian article, de- 
signed to suit a non-washing people like the Russians, 
and consisting of a basin with an overhead cistern of 
water and a pedal] for the foot below, by pressing 
which a few drops of fluid were allowed to trickle from 
a tap into the hands outspread to catch them. This is 
the manner of the Russian’s washing, whose main idea 
appears to be to do everything in his power not to get 
wet. This was all the furniture. The room was lighted 
by a tiny barred window, six or seven feet from the 
ground, and Sasha climbed upon his chair to look out 
of it. As he did so a small aperture, made by a sliding 
panel, appeared in the door, and a gruff voice bade him 
come down again. ‘‘None of that now!’’ it said; ‘tno 
climbing on chairs and fooling with the window-bars; 
it’s against rules and carries a penalty.’’ 

Philipof jumped quietly off the chair and looked 
round. ‘Come in, for God’s sake!’’ he said, ‘‘and talk 
to me, whoever you are; there are things I must 
know—”’ 

‘‘Against rules!’’ replied the .voice. ‘‘I am not 
allowed to talk to prisoners,’’ and the window closed 
with a snap. 

At this a great flood of bitter indignation swept over 

Philipof’s heart. For the first time he realized his utter 
helplessness, thrust away here out of sight of friends and 
justice. What had he done to deserve it? Fool that he 
was, why had not he allowed the student to work his 
will upon the Tsar, instead of interfering in matters 
which did not concern him and thus landing himself in 
a scrape to which it was impossible to affix a probable 
limit. Sasha rushed to the door and banged at it with 
his fists and kicked the panels with his heavy Russian 
boots. : 
Instantly the window opened and the same gruff 
voice spoke again. ‘‘Penalty for violence,’’ it said; 
‘the knout, six blows, first offense after warning; 
twelve for the second. You are warned.”’ 

‘‘But look here, my man,”’ Philipof began, ‘just tell 
me this—’’’ But again the window was slid back in his 


-face, and Philipof could hear the heavy tramp of his 


guard as that worthy took himself out of reach of the 
temptation to break rules by talking to a prisoner. 

For a full minute poor Sasha stood with clinched 
fists and blanched face, the prey to a thousand conflict- 
ing impulses. Then he burst into a roar of laughter 
and threw himself upon the little hard bed in the 
corner; the queer side of the affair had occurred to 
him, which was perhaps the best thing that could have 
happened just at this crisis, for it saved his brain from 
the tension which for the last hour or two had threat- 
ened to upset its equilibrium. 

It was very funny, he reflected, after all! Here was 
he, an officer of one of the Tsar’s finest regiments—tand 
a good officer, too, he flattered himself—cast into 
prison suddenly and unexpectedly. What for? For 
saving the Tsar’s life. It was quite on a par with the 
usual conduct of Dame Fortune toward him! There 
were some people whom the said elderly lady detested, 
and he was one. Others were her favorites—like Dos- 
toief; and such men could do nothing wrong. If this 
had happened to Dostoief, now; if he had knocked up a 
man’s arm and prevented him from shooting the Em- 
peror dead on the spot, what would have happened to 
him? Why, the Tsar himself would have seen the 
action, or the police would—somebody in authority 
would have observed it, anyhow, and the Tsar’s pre- 


* server would have been led up to the Tsar’s carriage 


amid shouts of applause, and the Emperor would have 
fallen upon his neck with tears and protestations of 
gratitude; promotion and wealth would have been 
showered upon him, titles also, no doubt; and all Rus- 
sia and the world would be ringing to-morrow with 
the glory of his deed. And here was he, Philipof, who 
had done the Tsar this very service, arrested and 
chucked into a dirty prison-cell, like any common 
malefactor, and—yes, and actually threatened with the 
knout! It was too ridiculously absurd. Philipof 
laughed aloud, and when he had laughed enough his 
nerves demanded a reaction, and he shed bitter tears 
and lay upon his bed cursing his fate, and cursing the 
Tsar and Dostoief, and the student, and the police, and 
everybody he could recall upon whom a malediction 
would lie. 

And so, laughing and cursing and foolishly crying 
in turns, the unfortunate man passed the evening and 
shivered through the night; and when the gray dawn 
came through his tiny window and awoke him from a 
fitful sleep, the only occupation he felt capable of lend- 
ing his stiffened limbs to was the rapid walking up and 
down his room in order to restore circulation and: keep 
himself decently warm. 

(Continued next week.) 
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EVERYTHING IN TURN. 

Friend—‘‘What! your baby thirty months old, and 
still doesn’t know how to walk?’’ 

Fond Mamma (apologetically)—‘‘Well, you see, 
we've been so busy teaching him how to ride his little 
bike that, really, we haven’t had time for anything 
else yet.”’ * ano 
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